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Arr. I.— Review of an Account of the Secession from the Estatlished 
Church of Scotland, and of the principles of the Seceders, contained in 
the first and second numbers of the Biblical Repertory, for 1835. 


(Concluded from page 209.) 


THE OPPOSITION OF THE SECEDERS TO MR. WHITEFIELD, AND TO THE 
SUPPOSED REVIVAL OF RELIGION PROMOTED BY HIS MINISTRY. 

For about two years a correspondence was carried on between the 
principal ministers of the Secession, and Messrs. Wesley and White- 
field ; andit has been frequently stated by others as well as by the Re- 
pertory, that Mr. Whitefield was invited by the Seceders to come to 
Scotland. This, however, is denied in the writings published by them- 
selves, and we have seen no proof of it, but mere assertion. The views 
and feelings with which this correspondence was conducted, may be 
learned from the following account of it in Mr. Ralph Erskine’s preface 
to a pamphlet, entitled “ Fraud and falsehood discovered, &c.” 

“ The correspondence I had with Mr. Wesley was but little, and sel- 
dom in comparison of what I had with Mr. Whitefield, before he came 
first to Scotland; but while I maintained it with them both, I confess I 
had then very favorable thoughts of them, as persons in whom God 
might have begun a good work, and by whom I imagined he was be- 
ginning to work wonders, and who] thought were aiming at sound- 
ness and orthodoxy, and were advancing toward reformation in doc- 
trine, worship, discipline, and government, and gradually abandoning all 
the principles of their corrupt education. Such was my too great cre- 
dulity, arising from the strange’accounts J had from themselves and oth- 
ers of the powerful presence of God with them, and the remarkable 
success of their labors. I had hopes that Cod might be about to make 
their light to grow, and their sulin increase in all things that pertained 
to the house of the God of heaven. This hope spirited me to endeavor, 


by my letters in answer to theirs, to inform and reform them more and 
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more, especially when by their answers, the freedom which I used with 
them seemed to be very acceptable to them, which also moved me to 
write in the most loving and kindly strain I could. I was not indeed, 
so much of the opinion my Reverend brother, Mr. Gib, is supposed to be 
of, (wherein I doubt not but in due time he will further explain himself) 
as to think they could be no ministers, when miracles of success in their 
ministry were spread abroad through the christian world.” 

How far Mr. Erskine had ground for such encouragement, he shows 
by extracts from the letters received from these men. The following 
from Mr. John Wesley, is given as a specimen : : 

“ London. June, 26, 1740. 
“Dear Sir. e 

I delayed answering your welcome letter, till I could have time to 
read over and consider the Tracts you was so kind as to send me. 
Of one point which I knew not before, it has pleased God to convince 
me by them, viz. that every christian congregation has an indisputable 
right to choose its own pastor. If itbe not yet given us to agree as 
to some other points of discipline yet it isa great blessing that we can 
love one another, and bear with another,till it seems good to our Lord, 
(whichsoever of us is mistaken) to reveal even this unto us. I greatly 
rejoice in the simplicity and plainness of speech wherewith you testi- 
fy tothe truth, and against those who are either utter strangers thereto, 
or hold it in unrighteousness.” JOHN WESLEY. 

The remainder of the letter refers to the state of things in England, 
and what Mr. Wesley thought to be the duty of the friends of truth 
there under present circumstances. 

Sometime after this, Mr. Erskine heard a report of certain errors im- 
puted to Mr. Wesley, and wrote a friendly letter, in the close of which 
he mentioned this report, and desired him to give him a true account of 
this matter. To this letter, dated Jan. 31st, 1741, no reply was ever 
returned. In Nov. 30th, 1742, nearly two years afterwards, Mr. 
Wesley again wrote to Mr. Erskine, but only to complain of the oppo- 
sition of the Seceders, and to advise them to “ Let these men alone,” 
that is, himself and his coadjutors. 

A letter from Mr. Erskine, dated “‘ Dunfermline, Sept. 28th, 1739,” in 
answer to one of Mr. Wesley’s, dated “Bristol, Aug. 24th, 1739” was 
afterwards published by Mr. Wesley, in his journal, in such a mangled 
state that he makes Mr. Erskine a favorer of those very bodily agita- 
tions, which even at that time he made no scruple of separating from 
what he supposed to be the work of the Spirit, and of attributing to the 
agency of Satan. By omitting some things and altering others, he had 
quite perverted the meaning of the letter; and this was the occasion of 
the above mentioned Tract, entitled ‘‘ Fraud and falsehood discovered.”’ 
In this Tract, Mr. Erskine gives a genuine copy of his letter, distin- 
guishing by Italics, and notes the parts suppressed and altered; and 
though it is somewhat long, we cannot forbear copying it, as it affords a 
curious specimen of the cunning of Mr. Wesley, and contains in connex- 
ion with the letter to which it is a reply some important information 
respecting the wonderful effects of the preaching of Messrs. Wesley 
and Whitefield. It will appear from it, that the revivals under these 
men were from the first characterized by all the same disorders, bodily 
agitations, and convulsions which attend the new measures of the pres- 
ent day ; and that the same view was entertained of these things by 
the Seceders from the first. Mr. Wesley in his letter to Mr. Erskine, 
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had spoken of the outward manner in which the subjects of their reviv- 
als were aflected. “Some of them,” says he “ drop down as dead, 
having no strength nor appearance of life left in them. Some burst in- 
to strong cries and tears, some exceedingly tremble and quake, from 
some great drops of sweat fall to the ground, others struggle as in the 
agonies of death, so that four or five strong men can hardly restrain a 
weak woman ora child from hurting themselves or others.” 

The following is the most material part of Mr. Erskine’s reply, in 
which the altered and omitted passages are distinguished by Italics : 

“ Dunfermline, Sept, 28, 1739. 
“Rev. anp Dear Sir, 

I desire to bless the Lord [Mr. Wesley has it, My Lord.] for the 
good and greatnews your letter bears about the Lord’s turning many 
souls from Darkness to light, &c. 

As to the outward manner you speak of, wherein most of those were 
affected, who were cut to the heart by the sword of the Spirtt, no won- 
der that it was at first surprising to you, since there are indeed so very 
few who have been thus pricked and wounded ; yet some of the instances 
vou give, seem to be exemplified in the outward manner in which Paul 
and the jailer were at first affected, as also Peter’s hearers, Acts ii. 
The last instance you give of some struggling as in the agonies of death, 
and in such a manner that four or five men can hardly restrain a weak 
woman or a child from hurting themselves or others [ Mr. Wesley omits 
the mention of a child, and has it, herself or others,] this is to me some- 
what more inexplicable, if it do not resemble the child spoken of, Mark 
ix, 26, and Luke ix. 42, of whom itis said that “when he was yet 
coming, the Devil threw him down and tare him;” or what influence 
sudden and sharp awakenings may have upon sudden bodily convulsions, 
[.Mr. W. has it, the body,] 1 pretend not to explain, but I make no 
question, Satan so far as he gets power, may exert himself on such oc- 
casions, partly to mar and hinder the beginning of the good work in the 
persons who are [ Mr. W. inserts, thus] touched with the sharp arrows 
of conviction, the enemy being unwilling to quit his old possession, and 
partly also to prevent the success of the gospel on others, while he seeks 
thus to disparage the work of God, and bring it under contempt and re- 
proach, as if it tended to lead people only to madness and distraction. 
“ind in the meantime a holy sovereign God may permit it for hardening 
a wicked generation, justly leaving them to stumble, and for trying the 


faith and constancy of his own children whom he has called effectually. 


However, the merciful issue of these conflicts, in the conversionof these 
persons thus affected, is the main thing ; when they are brought by the 
saving arm of God, to receive Jesus Christ, to have joy and peace in 
believing, and then to walk inhim, and give evidence that the work is 
a saving work at length, whether more quickly or gradually accomplish- 
ed, there is great matter of praise. 

As to the work of God among us, an account of which you seem to de- 
sire; though we cannot deny but we sensibly feel now and then some re- 
markable breathings of the Spirit of God, in praying and preaching, and 
Frequently hear of savoury impressions made by the word upon the 
hearts of people and of some good fruits following; and though any instan- 
ces of his powerful presence this way seem at this juncture to relate more 
to the carrying on of the good work where begun, than to the remarkable 
conversion of others ; yet we want not instances of his power i this 
way, though not appearing outwardly in such sudden and visible effects 
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as these you mention. All the outward appearances of people's being 
affected among us, in time of preaching, and especially ut sacramental 
occasions, in time of communicating, or other such solemn seasons, may be 
reduced to these two sorts. One is, hearing with a close, silent attention, 
with gravity and greediness, discovered by fixed looks, weeping eyes, 
joyful or sorrowful like countenances, evidencing tenderness in hearing, 
Another sort is when the word is so affecting to the congregation as to 
make them, [Mr. Wesley has, they,] lift up their voice and weep aloud, 
some more depressedly, others more highly, and at times the rw 1 multi- 
tude in a flood of tears, all, as it were, crying out at once, till their voice 
be ready to drown out the minister’s, so that he can scarcely be heard 
for the weeping noise which surrounds him. And though we judge that 
the more solid and judicious of the auditory are seldom so noisy as others, 
though perhaps as much or more affected inwardly ; yet of these that ar 
thus outwardly affected, we concerve some to be under a more common, 
and others under a special gracious influence of the spirit of God, which 
we can know only by the fruits and effects that follow. The common in- 
fluence, [ Mr. W. has, The influence on some of these, ] like a land flood, 
dries up, we hear of no change wrought, the other, [Mr. W. has, But 
in others it,] appears afterwards, in the fruits of righteousness and the 
tract of a holy conversation.” 

The remainder of the letter consists of a description of these fruits of 
rightesusness, such as being divorced from the law, depending wholly 
on Christ for justification, living by faith on him, and being denied to 
all dependence upon “ frames, tears, enlargements, influences, and at- 
tainments ;” all which Mr. Wesley has omitted. 

If the reader after perusing the whole letter, will take the trouble of 
going over it again, omitting the parts printed in italics, and inserting 
the alterations of Mr. Wesley, inelosed in brackets, he will see how 
easily the same letter may be made to speak two very different 
languages, and how a modest exposure of an evil may be converted in- 
to a defence of it. He will see how the same kind of art which can 
convert David into a Christian, the devil’s tunes into sacred melodies, 
and old heresies into modern discoveries; can also convert Ralph Ersk- 
ine into a Wesleyan methodist, and make his ascribing a work to the 
devil, to mean an ascription of to it the Holy Spirit. 

In respect to the correspondence between Mr. Ralph Erskine and 
Mr. Whitefield, the following general account of it is given by Mr. 
Erskine, in the aforesaid tract. ‘“HadI time for rated san just now, 
1 would satisfy the desire of those who wish to see the letters which 
passed between Mr. Whitefield and me, or at least, a sum of our epis- 
tolary correspondence, in which it would appear how freely I dealt with 
him about our Presbyterian principles and covenanted reformation in 
opposition to Episcopacy, ceremonies in worship, &c. And what ground 
I had to think by his kindly returns, that he was drinking in these prin- 
ciples, and advancing towards reformation. Which, by the by, puts 
me in mind, that the author of the late apology for the hearers of Mr. 
Whitefield, p. 21, asserts, that Mr. Whitefield says, he never so much 
as heard of the Solemn league, until he came to Scotland: Whereas I 
have under his hand, more than a twelvemonth before ever he saw 
Scotland, letters, answering with approbation, some of mine, in which 
I open up the nature of the Solemn league at great length.””* 





“A specimen of this correspondence will be found in‘a weparate article. 
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The following is an extract from one of Mr. Whitefield’s letters to 
Mr. Erskine: 

“London, April 2, 1741. 
“Rev. and very dear Brother. ; 

God is sifting his church here. The Mr. W esleys scarce preach one 
principle agreeable to the gospel of Jesus Christ. ’'m obliged to se- 
parate from them. They load the doctrine of election with the most 
heavy curses, and plead up for an absolute sinless perfection. Some 
already blaspheme. GEORGE WHITEFIELD.” 

How agreeable this was to the catholic love and general communion 
which Mr. Whitefield advocated, is obvious without remark. It is on- 
lv introduced here to show that even when the eyes of the Seceders 
were opened to the errors of Mr. Wesley, Mr. Whitefield’s opposition 
to these errors was calculated to raise him in their esteem, and give 
him a favorable introduction among them: though in the end they dis- 
covered that while in doctrine there was some difference, the supposed 
revival or reformation effected by these two men, was essentially the 
same. ‘The advocates of their work identified the defence of the one 
with the defence of the other. 

When Mr. Whitefield came to Scotland his first visit was paid to Mr. 
Ralph Erskine, and the latter reckons it as a great mercy that the snare 
laid for him by two years friendly correspondence, was broken in less 
than two weeks after Mr. Whitefield’s landing. Ata meeting of the 
Associate Presbytery, held soon after his arrival, he attended, and a 
conference took place between him and them, of which very inaccurate 
accounts have frequently been published. ‘The members of the Pres- 
bytery used the precaution of taking down minutes of what took place, 
and the substance of these is given by Mr. Fisher, in his “Review of 
the preface to a Narrative of the extraordinary work at Kilsyth,” &c. 
From these minutes it appears how little reason there is for the charges 
against the Presbytery, made by Sir H. Moncrieff, the Repertory and 
others. 

The substance of the account given by Sir H. Moncrieff is, that “the 
Seceders invited Whitefield earnestly to Scotland,*—that by means of 
his popularity directed by them, they might gain both attention and in- 
fluence to their infant sect.” His correspondents among them, “had 
not concealed from him the scheme which they had formed, that his 
ministrations in Scotland should be confined to their own sect. Nor, 
on the other hand, had he disguised from them his general resolution 
to preach without distinction with every order of ministers, who should 
invite him, and to all who were willing to hear him.” Yet the leaders 
of the Secession, as Sir H. M. represents it, had almost brought them- 
selves to identify Christianity with their own sect, and hoped that when 
he would come, they could persuade him to enter into their views. “Mr. 
Whitefield preached first of allin their pulpits, and on one occasion, Mr. 
Ralph Erskine, one of their most considerable leaders, accompanied him 
to the pulpit of the Canongate church of Edinburgh. But they soon 
began to perceive that his general views were not likely to coalesce 


*It is true, that in some of the letters of the Seceders to Mr. Whitefield, there are ex- 
pressions which viewed by themselves, would look like invitations given him to come to 
Scotland ; but considering that this is disavowed, it is no more than fair to regard these as 
only seconding the purpose of such a visit, previously avowed by himself. In this way 
we mav understand the letter of Mr. E. Erskine to Mr. W., dated, *‘Hilldown, near Dun- 
bar, June, 1741,”’ in which he expresses an earnest desire that he would come to their help. 
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with theirs, and they held a solemn meeting at Dunfermline on pur- 
pose to reason with him on the subject. Their conversation on this 
occasion began with a weak and useless attempt to persuade him 
of the unlawfulness of Episcopacy; and to give him their own ideas 
of church government.* And when nothing which they could say op 
these topics made the least impression, it terminated in what they had 
chiefly in view, in a direct proposal that in Scotland he should at least. 
for the present, preach only for them. “Why should | preach only for 
you!” said Mr. W. “Because,” replied Mr. R. Erskine, “we are the 
Lord’s people.” “But,” said Mr. W. “has the Lord no other people 
than yourselves! And supposing that all others were the devil’s people, 
have not they so much the more need to be preached to, and shall I say 
notning to them?” ‘This conference issued in a final breach. The Re- 
pertory, we are happy to find, has not altogether followed the above 
account of it, yet they go so far as io say, that proposals were made 
to Mr. W. to join himself to the Associate Presbytery, which he re- 
jected in the most peremptory manner, and that, “immediately upon 
this refusal, the Seceders rejected him and his ministry, and pursued him 
with as much bitterness of persecution as he received from any other 
quarter.” 

The true design of Mr. Whitefield’s visit to Scotland, appears to 
have been very different from any scheme to build up the Secession.— 
It appeared evident, in the end, that it was the design of some of his 
chief friends to use his influence to break down the Secession, and build 
up the Establishment. The reader will perceive, from what has been 
related, that there were a number of ministers in the Established Church, 
who had once contended in conjunction with the Seceders, against pre- 
vailing corruptions. But, thoughat the first they approved of the Seces- 
sion, they soon found that their own influence would be lost, if they 
continued in the Established Church, and yet testified with the Sece- 
ders against her defections. ‘The people would very naturally take 
part with those who honestly separated from the church, rather than 
with those who from secular motives, preferred her corrupt communion, 
to the communion of those with whom they agreed. In consequence 
of their finding that many of the most enlightened and serious chris- 
tians in the land were deserting their ministry, and joining the Seces- 
sion, they began to defend the church beyond what they had formerly 
done, and to cry up the distinction of doctrines into fundamental or es- 
sential, and circumstantial or nonessential, in order to justify their con- 
tinuing in the Establishment, and in opposition to the Seceders. It was 
to propagate this last principle, and so to break down the Secession, that 
Mr. Whitefield was selected as the fittest instrument. And the writings 
of Messrs. Webster, Robe, and other friends of Mr. Whitefield, and 
his work abundantly testify, that this use was made of his success.— 
Now, they alleged, God was owning the ministry of the Establish- 
ment far more remarkably than that of the Seceders. He was taking 
part with them, against these their enemies. ‘Thus Mr. Robe addresses 
himself to the Associate Presbytery ; ‘Can you be so unaffected with 
the glory of infinitely sovereign grace, appearing toward a judgment- 
deserving generation, as to say, you do well to fret and to be angry, be- 
cause you find your glory is lessened by it, and your credit begin- 
ning to suffer.” So Mr. Webster speaking of the Seceding ministers 





*What Sir H. M. thinks of disputes on this subject, may be seen in g former paper. 
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says, “What then, if God is now testifying his displeasure, by not crown 
ing their own labors with the wished success J Or, may he not eve 
in pity to them remarkably countenance the ministry of some they de- 
spised, that they may henceforth learn not so rashly to call these God 
has sanctified, common and unclean. And again, “It may teach the 
Associate Presbytery not to limit the Holy One of Israel in the dispen- 
sations of his grace, and that God has vet made choice of our Zion, 
and delights to dwell within the gates of our Jerusalem. And 
should make them more cautious in separating from these whom the 
rreat master of assembles condescends to countenance so remarkably 
with his presence.” The above quotations show that management and 
trick are not the discoveries of modern revivalists. Of old time, the 
revival spirit was resorted to for the support of a sinking cause. Nor 
is it a modern discovery that men and doctrines are to be proved by 
their influence in promoting revivals. If Mr. Whitefield came advo- 
cating prelacy, and a blessing attend his ministry, then we must not 
oppose prelacy. If Mr. Wesley come and advocate Arminianism, and 
the same fruits attend his labors, it is God’s giving his countenance to Ar- 
minianism, and they must not separate from Arminians ; and so on to the 
end of the chapter. 

But to return to the conference between Mr. Whitefield and the As- 
sociate Presbytery. Mr. Whitefield, as Mr. Fisher aflirms, never gave 
a proper account of this conference, but only of the construction which 
he put upon it. Mr. W. had said the Associate Presbytery would have 
been glad of his help, and would have received him into communion 
with them as a minister of Christ, without any other terms, but his 
promising to preach only at their invitation, or the invitation of their 
people. “Now,” says Mr. Fisher, “by the copy of the conference 
written by the brethren there present, just now before me, it appears, 
that they were so far from being glad of his help, upon no other terms, 
than his preaching at their invitation, that the first subject of conver- 
sation proposed by them, was concerning the government of the church, 
that they might know whether he was lying open to light upon that 
point or not, before they could entertain thoughts of hearing or em- 
ploying him. He wanted to shift this conversation entirely, and to 
talk about toleration principles. [That is, allowing of diversity of doc- 
trines among communicants in the church.] When the brethren urg- 
ed by several arguments, a conversation upon the former subject in the 
first place, then he told them plainly, that he had no difficulty about it, 
that he was of the communion of the church of England, and was re- 
solved to continue so till they thrust him out. Whereupon the question 
was stated, whether, in these circumstances, when Mr. Whitefield de- 
clared himself of the communion of the church of England, and his 
resolution to continue in it, and refused to lie open to light on that head, 
the brethren could hold ministerial communion with him? After one 
of the brethren had at great length, upon this state of the question, 
shown the opposition both of Episcopacy and Independency to the 
word of God, and the solemn oath of the three nations, and Mr. White- 
field, after all [continued] utterly averse to receive light upon that sub- 
ject, the brethren thereupon resolved, that they would neither hear him 
preach, noremploy him. This is only a short account of the plain 

matter of fact.” [Fisher’s Review, pp. 65, 66. 

It is not denied that Mr. Whitefield had great gifts, and the cause of 

truth generally appears under much disadvantage in the eyes of the 
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) i) world, when it is arrayed against the gifts of men. Yet we hope our 
; brethren of Princeton, as well as our brethren of Scotland, love Pres. 
a ! byterianism too well to sacrifice it at the feet of a popular preacher. 

4 The gifts of the man made no difference as to the proper course to be 


ursued. He was an Episcopalian in principle. He had, asa priest 
Bid of the church of England, taken the oath of supremacy, that is, ac. 
knowledged the king as supreme, in all causes, ecclesiastical as well gg 
i civil. He had abjured the solemn covenants of the nation. He was jn 
favor of the superstitious rites of the church to which he belonged,— 
He was obstinate in adhering to these things against all attempts to 
if convince him of error, He was besides, extravagantly latitudinarian © 
in his sentiments. In a letter to the religious societies of England, re. % 
; printed also with an address to the religious societies ot Scotland, he sub- 
LE joins an extract from another author, as exactly expressing the language 
Ae of his own heart, which contains, among other things of the same na. 
if ture, the following supposition: ‘That if each church could produce 
it? but one man a piece that had the sae ofan Apostle, and the impartial 
: love of the first christians, in the first church at Jerusalem, a Protestant 
Ha and Papist of this stamp would not want half a sheet of paper to hold 
ate their articles of union, nor be half an hour before they were of one 
} religion.” Now this can have no meaning at all, if it mean not that 
| i both Protestants and Papists might drop all the things about which they 
j differ, and yet find that they held in common enough to be a proper 
basis for union and church fellowship. This scheme of catholic love 
was also extended by some of Mr. W's tollowers so as to embrace 
i within its broad circumference christians, Jews and Gentiles.* 
It is not necessary to call in question the piety or zeal of Mr. White- 
7 field. Though it is probable little would have been known of them 
, had it not been for his uncommon eloquence. Yet after all the cele- | 7 
brity which he has attained, there is just reason to call in question the ~~ 
ie! soundness of his views, both of doctrinal and practical religion. In 
. 
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proof of this, we may refer to “An account of the first part of the life 
of the Rev. Mr. George Whitefield, from his birth to his entering into 
holy orders: written by himself;” one reason of his publishing which 
was, the benefit he had received from reading the lives of good men. 


Mr. W. according to his own account, appears to have been a good 
man of a different kind from such as Halyburton, Boston, and others of 
' the same class. After he had reduced his body by a kind of popish ' 
ie ; austerity to extreme weakness, he gives the following account of his 
; ‘ relief and conversion : 


“One day perceiving an uncommon drought and a noisome clammi- 
ness in my mouth, and using things to allay my thirst, but in vain ; it 
: was suggested to me that when Jesus Christ cried out, J thirst, his suf- 
| ferings were near over—upon this | threw myself upon the bed, crying 
{ 


—- = 
a rest Pi Penna & 
. 2o . 


out, f thirst, 1 thirst. Soon after | perceived my load go off, a spirit ot 
mourning was taken from me, and I knew what it was truly to rejoice 


hag Pere 


s in the Lord—At first after this, | could not avoid singing psalms where 
yo ever | was; but my joy gradually became more settled, and, bles- 
i 56 sed be God, has abode and increased in my soul, saving a few casu- 


al intermissions, ever since.” [Account of the life of Mr. Whitefield, 
Boston, 1740, pp. 32, 33. ] 





{ *For Mr. W's favorable opinion of the Quakers, and for other sentiments which he held, 
; see the subjoined letter. 
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We hope that Mr. Whitefield’s conversion was founded on something 
better than this, but this is all the account he gives of it. Now the 
spirit never intended these words of Christ, J thirst, to be a promise 
to the sinner, that when his mouth is dry and clammy, and he repeats 
these words, “I thirst, 1 thirst,” he shall obtain relief. Nor can we 
think that the Spirit in his work will pervert the scripture, or give any 
blessing to the perversion of it; sand are obliged, therefore to look on 
this relief of Mr. W. and all the comfort flowing from it, as delusive. 

It does not seem necessary to enter into a labored defence of the Se- 
ceders in refusing to hold communion with Mr, W. It is not properly 
a question about an individual, but resolves itself into a general one.— 
Should Presbyterians unite with Episcopalians? And it involves another. 
Should tbe Presbyterians of Scotland have submitted to Episcopacy, 
when tyrannically imposed on them, and so have saved the immense 
sufferings and bloodshed endured in opposing it? Nor does it seem ne- 
cessary to dwell upon the work at Cambuslang, Kilsyth and other places 
in Scotland, promoted so much by Mr. W’s ministry. This work was 
in substance the same with the modern revivals eflected by Methodists, 
and New-measure men. All the most authentic accounts represent 
it as attended with the same disorders, outcries, faintings, convulsions, 
voices, visions, and revelations ; only in a much greater degree. It is 
said by a friend of the work,* in his account of it, that at Cambuslang, 
in the congregation of Mr. M’Cullock, “ his hearers in considerable num- 
bers, were on different occasions, so violently agitated while he preach- 
ed on the christian doctrine of regeneration, as to fall down, in the 
midst of the multitude under visible paroxysms of bodily agony.”— 
This continued during the winter, and great crowds were attracted from 
the surrounding region. Similar effects soon began to appear at Kil- 
syth, and other places adjacent. ‘Something less remarkable, but of 
the same kind, had been before observed at Edinburgh, and other dis- 
tricts of Scotland, where Mr. Whitefield had preached. He imputed 
more to these agitations, than men of a less sanguine temper would 
have readily admitted.” He subsequently visited Cambuslang, where 
he gathered together vast multitudes, and the work appeared suddenly 
to have reached its greatest height. “ The visible convulsive agitations 
exceeded every thing of the kind which had yet been observed.” These 
astonishing appearances were regarded by many, not excepting so good 
and sensible a man as Dr. Erskine, to be an evident signal of the glory 
of the latter day. In Mr. Wesley’s account of this work as it appear- 
ed in England, he represents the bodily agitations as so violent that 
“four or five strong men could hardly restrain a weak woman ora 
child from hurting themselves or others.” 

Many of the subjects of this work seemed to have as little power 
over their minds as over their bodies, being filled with the wildest im- 
aginations, such as that they had sights of hell, of the devil, and of Je- 
sus Christ. They were distinguished by their opposition to all contend- 
ing for the faith; they were too spiritual to condescend to the little 
things by which christians were divided. Those who managed the work 
numbered their converts, boasted over them, and regarded all who en- 
tertained any doubts about the character of these influences, as heaven- 
daring blasphemers, and as not far from the sin against the Holy Spirit. 
The Repertory represents the work “as of the same kind and under the 
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world, when it is arrayed against the gifts of men. Yet we hope our 
brethren of Princeton, as well as our brethren of Scotland, love Pres. 
byterianism too well to sacrifice it at the feet of a popular preacher, 
The gifts of the man made no difference as to the proper course to be 
pursued. He was an Episcopalian in principle. He had, as a priest 
of the church of England, taken the oath of supremacy, that is, ac. 
knowledged the king as supreme, in all causes, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil. He had abjured the solemn covenants of the nation. He was in 
favor of the superstitious rites of the church to which he belonged,— 
He was obstinate in adhering to these things against all attempts to 
convince him of error. He was besides, extravagantly latitudinarian 
in his sentiments. In a letter to the religious societies of England, re. 
printed also with an address to the religious societies ot Scotland, he sub- 
joins an extract from another author, as exactly expressing the language 
of his own heart, which contains, among other things of the same na- 
ture, the following supposition: “That if each church could produce 
but one man a piece that had the piety ofan Apostle, and the impartial 
love of the first christians, in the first church at Jerusalem, a Protestant 
and Papist of this stamp would not want half asheet of paper to hold 
their articles of union, nor be half an hour before they were of one 
religion.” Now this can have no meaning at all, if it mean not that 
both Protestants and Papists might drop all the things about which they 
differ, and yet find that they held in common enough to be a proper 
basis for union and church fellowship. This scheme of catholic love 
was also extended by some of Mr. W's tollowers so as to embrace 
within its broad circumference christians, Jews and Gentiles.* 

It is not necessary to call in question the piety or zeal of Mr. White- 
field. Though it is probable little would have been known of them 
had it not been for his uncommon eloquence. Yet after all the cele- 
brity which he has attained, there is just reason to call in question the 
soundness of his views, both of doctrinal and practical religion. In 
proof of this, we may refer to “An account of the first part of the life 
of the Rev. Mr. George Whitefield, from his birth to his entering into 
holy orders: written by himself;” one reason of his publishing which 
was, the benefit he had received from reading the lives of good men. 
Mr. W. according to his own account, appears to have been a good 
man of a different kind from such as Halyburton, Boston, and others of 
the same class. After he had reduced his body by a kind of popish 
austerity to extreme weakness, he gives the following account of his 
relief and conversion: 

“One day perceiving an uncommon drought and a noisome clammi- 
ness in my mouth, and using things to allay my thirst, but in vain; it 
was suggested to me that when Jesus Christ cried out, J thirst, his suf- 
ferings were near over—upon this | threw myself upon the bed, crying 
out, f thirst, 1 thirst. Soon after | perceived my load go off, a spirit of 
mourning was taken from me, and | knew what it was truly to rejoice 
in the Lord—At first after this, | could not avoid singing psalms where 
ever I was; but my joy gradually became more settled, and, bles- 
sed be God, has abode and increased in my soul, saving a few casu- 


al intermissions, ever since.” [Account of the life of Mr. Whitefield, 
Boston, 1740, pp. 32, 33.] 





*For Mr. W's favorable opinion of the Quakers, and for other sentiments which he held, 
see the subjoined letter. 
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We hope that Mr. Whitefield’s conversion was founded on something 
better than this, but this is all the account he gives of it. Now the 
spirit never intended these words of Christ, J thirst, to be a promise 
to the sinner, that when his mouth is dry and clammy, and he repeats 
these words, “I thirst, I thirst,” he shall obtain relief. Nor can we 
think that the Spirit in his work will pervert the scripture, or give any 
blessing to the perversion of it; and are obliged, therefore to look on 
this relief of Mr. W. and all the comfort flowing from it, as delusive. 

It does not seem necessary to enter into a labored defence of the Se- 
ceders in refusing to hold communion with Mr. W. It is not properly 
a question about an individual, but resolves itself into a general one.— 
Should Presbyterians unite with Episcopalians? And it involves another. 
Should the Presbyterians of Scotland have submitted to Episcopacy, 
when tyrannically imposed on them, and so have saved the immense 
sufferings and bloodshed endured in opposing it? Nor does it seem ne- 
cessary to dwell upon the work at Cambuslang, Kilsyth and other places 
in Scotland, promoted so much by Mr. W’s ministry. This work was 
in substance the same with the modern revivals effected by Methodists, 
and New-measure men. All the most authentic accounts represent 
it as attended with the same disorders, outcries, faintings, convulsions, 
voices, visions, and revelations ; only in a much greater degree. It is 
said by a friend of the work,* in his account of it, that at Cambuslang, 
in the congregation of Mr. M’Cullock, “ his hearers in considerable num- 
bers, were on different occasions, so violently agitated while he preach- 
ed on the christian doctrine of regeneration, as to fall down, in the 
midst of the multitude under visible paroxysms of bodily agony.”— 
This continued during the winter, and great crowds were attracted from 
the surrounding region. Similar effects soon began to appear at Kil- 
syth, and other places adjacent. ‘Something less remarkable, but of 
the same kind, had been before observed at Edinburgh, and other dis- 
tricts of Scotland, where Mr. Whitefield had preached. He imputed 
more to these agitations, than men of a less sanguine temper would 
have readily admitted.” He subsequently visited Cambuslang, where 
he gathered together vast multitudes, and the work appeared suddenly 
to have reached its greatest height. “ The visible convulsive agitations 
exceeded every thing of the kind which had yet been observed.” These 
astonishing appearances were regarded by many, not excepting so good 
and sensible a man as Dr. Erskine, to be an evident signal of the glory 
of the latter day. In Mr. Wesley’s account of this work as it appear- 
ed in England, he represents the bodily agitations as so violent that 
“four or five strong men could hardly restrain a weak woman ora 
child from hurting themselves or others.” 

Many of the subjects of this work seemed to have as little power 
over their minds as over their bodies, being filled with the wildest im- 
aginations, such as that they had sights of hell, of the devil, and of Je- 
sus Christ. They were distinguished by their opposition to all contend- 
ing for the faith; they were too spiriwal to condescend to the little 
things by which christians were divided. Those who managed the work 
numbered their converts, boasted over them, and regarded all who en- 
tertained any doubts about the character of these influences, as heaven- 
daring blasphemers, and as not far from the sin against the Holy Spirit. 
The Repertory represents the work “as of the same kind and under the 
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preaching of the self-same truths,” with the extraordinary out-pourings 
of the spirit in former times, at the kirk of Shots, and divers places jp 
the west of Scotland; and with the success of the gospel among the 
persecuted Covenanters, when driven by the Cavaliers to worship on 
mountains ard in the open fields, which the Seceders had recognized jn 
their Testimony as the appearance of God for his church. And the 
editors express their wonder that the men who had spoken so favorably 
of those appearances, should condemn the work at Cambuslang. [t 
may be a sufficient reply to this to say, that there is no evidence that 
the disorders attending the work at Cambuslang, attended the former 
work, but on the contrary, it was without any noise or peme either on 
the part of its subjects or instruments. Nor were the doctrines preach- 
ed the same. In the former work the church was contending against 
prelacy and corrupt doctrine; and appearing under much persecution 
for her covenants and the cause of truth. In the latter work, both the 
instruments and subjects of it were either advocates of prelacy, or de. 
spisers of all differences about church government ; they were against 
a particular testimony for the truth; they befriended the cause of cor- 
ruption and oppression in the Establishment ; and they were unmindfu! 
of the solemn covenants of their fathers. 

The Repertory however, gives us a reason for the opposition of the 
Seceders to this work, altogether different from any persuasion of the 
evils of it. Their account is as follows: “The Associate Presbytery, 
by solemnly declaring that the judicatories of the Established Church 
were no judicatories of Jesus Christ, committed themselves in such a 
manner, that they were led to the adoption of many dangerous opin- 
ions, both doctrinal and practical, merely out of opposition to the acts 
of the Establishment. Their bitter feelings and expressions in regard 
to Mr. Whitefield, must be ascribed to this cause: For his preaching 
having been attended with extraordinary success in many of the churches 
of the Establishment, the Seceders were led, upon the principle above 
stated, to view all the effects of his preaching, as a delusion of the de- 
vil.--So powerful is the influence of prejudice, even over the minds of 
yersons of eminent piety!’ The opposition to the work at Cambus- 
26g Ke. itis said, ‘can only be accounted for, on the principle stated 
above, that the National Church being no longer a true Church, could 
not be the subject of special divine influences, until she confessed her 
backslidings, and by sincere repentance returned to her covenanted 
God.” After some proof that the Established Church, notwithstanding 
her defections and remissness, was yet a true church of Christ, it is ad- 
ded; “But the Seceders having prejudged this matter, in the height of 
their excitement, were afterwards obliged to judge of every thing that 
related to this church, in conformity with their first solemn act. Here 
was the true source of all their consequent mistakes ; and they were 
not few.” 

If every piece of information about things before unknown, laid us 
under obligation to our instructors, we could not be otherwise than 
much obliged to our brethren, for this important discovery of the radi- 
cal error of the Seceders. But seriously, though we had often heard 
such illiberal views attributed to them, we were not prepared to see 
them sanctioned by any such respectable authority as that ot the Re- 
pertory. We hardly know how to meet the charge, not because it is 
difficult to disprove it, but simply because it is so utterly destitute of 
proof. The Repertory says that the Seceders solemnly declared the 
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‘udicatories of the Established Church to be “no judicatories of Jesus 
Christ.” and this is the foundation of all their reasoning on this sub- 
‘ect, yet the Seceders made no such declaration, and of this we know 
not how the Repertory could be ignorant, for they have more than 
once given the precise words of the act to which they refer. 

The Seceders regarded the National Church as a true church, though 
not pure and faithful ; they believed that there were in it many godly 
people, and also “faithful ministers with whom, says Mr. Erskine in 
his appeal, “I reckon not myself worthy to be compared.” ‘They al- 
ways distinguished between the church and its judicatories, and they 
never even pronounced the judicatories to be no courts of Christ, but 
admitted that they were only “not lawful or rightly constituted courts.” 
If proof that the above charge is groundless were necessary, we might 
quote abundantly from the writings of the Seceders ; we shall however 
onlv adduce a few words from Mr. Fisher’s Review, where the same 
charge is noticed and answered. Mr. Webster had insinuated that it had 
been charged upon the gentlemen of the Secession, as he calls them, and 
drawn as an inference from their writings, “that not one soul can be 
converted within the pale of the Established Church of Scotland.” To 
this Mr. Fisher replies, “None of these ministers ever said so, and I 
believe never thought so.” 

Another circumstance quite at war with the theory of the Repertory, 
seems to have been overlooked in this place, though elsewhere they 
mention it. It is the fact, that the opposition of the Seceders to Mr. 
Whitefield commenced almost immediately after his landing in Scot- 
land, and before his success in the churches of the Establishment had 
appeared, or could have been certainly anticipated ; so that this success, 
being subsequent to the opposition, could notbe the reason of it. ‘Their 
honesty and integrity in this affair, appear in that they unanimously re- 
fused ministerial communion with him from the very first, when he 
was seeking connexion with them, not to the exclusion of the Establish- 
ment, but in preference to it. They did this while they had the most 
flattering accounts of his success in other places, and the fairest pros- 
pects of turning his great influence to good account in the promotion of 
their cause in Scotland. They did this while his popularity was at its 
height, and when their opposition to him would subject them to the 
greatest reproach. They did this while many others equally opposed 
to him, were silent through fear of the great, among whom Mr. W. had 
admirers and friends. And, what can any onesee in all this, but a can- 
did, christian preference of truth and duty to the increase of a party, 
and the favor of men. 

In the preceeding extract from the Repertory, the Seceders are ac- 
cused of regarding all the effects of Mr. Whitefield’s preaching as a de- 
lusion of the devil. This, however, we feel constrained to say, they 
never did, either in relation to Mr. Whitefield’s or any other man’s 
preaching, or in relation to any supposed revival of religion. They 
pointed out particularly what things they judged to be a delusion ; 
and these were, according to the concurring testimonies of both the 
friends and enemies of the work, “ faintings, hysteric-fits, convulsions, 
bodily agonies and strugglings ” regarded as evidences of the gracious 
operations of the Spirit. The Seceders never denied that the Spirit of 
God might attend the ministry of men where such things occurred, and 
dwell in the subjects of these bodily convulsions; they only denied that 
these convulsions proceeded from the Spirit and were proofs of his gra- 
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cious presence. They looked upon these things from the first as means 
used by Satan to mar and hinder the work of God, and to deceive mep. 
If they were severe in this judgment, yet not more so than the great pro- 
moter of these disorders. However much stress Mr. Whitefield may 
at times have laid on these outward appearances, yet when he is speak- 
ing his deliberate opinion in his Journal, he says, “ These bodily convul- 
sions, I believe, come from the devil, who wants to bring an evil report 
upon the work of God, now going on among us, by such fits.” 

As to the bitter feelings and expressions of the Seceders, in regard 
to Mr. W., we have no apology to offer for them wherever they may 
be found. Mr. Gib’s Warning, though containing many good things, is 
admitted to be unduly severe in its language. It will, however, be no 
more than justice to him to add, that when he speaks of Mr. W. as “no 
minister of Christ,” he refers to his episcopal ordination, which he re- 
garded as not valid, because not scriptural: and when he ranks him 
among the “false Christs,” it is according to such a general view of these 
words, that they might be equally applied to all teachers oferror. It 
has been said by acquaintances of Mr. Gib still living, that though he 
never altered his mind as to Mr. W., yet in maturer life he was ac- 
customed to speak with regret of the harsh manner in which he had 
written against him in his youth. Mr. Gib’s writings in general are 
characterized by severity. He is remarkable for correctness and good 
sense, yet not without his faults ; and it is not improbable that what has 
often happened in other cases may have happened in this; some 
have imitated his faults who were quite unable to follow him 
in his excellence. Itis also admitted that the controversial writings of 
the Scots, though generally abounding in sound judgment and accu- 
rate discrimination, are often characterized by asperity of manner ; 
while in this land, many run to the opposite extreme, and mingle all 
their hard sayings with so much suavity, that as some one lately re- 
marked in a speech, we might be glad of an occasion to provoke 
them in order to elicit so much kindness and compliment. Yet after 
all we are as unwilling to believe, that all the good nature in the world 
is to be found with others, as that the Seceders suppose all the influen- 
ces of the Spirit, to be confined to themselves. If Mr. Gib, as the Re- 
pertory alleges, proved himself no prophet, by predicting the exposure 
of Mr. Whitefield’s work, Mr. Whitefield showed that he had as little of 
this gift as his opponent. With oracular solemnity he declared, “ That 
the Associate Presbytery were building a Babel, and that he believed 
it would soon tumble down about their ears !” 

If some of the Seceders were unduly severe against Mr. Whitefield, 
they were not alone in this fault. Though the Established Church 
was willing to make use of him for a time, as some thought, for the 
purpose of breaking .down the Secession; yet from the first, some of 
her ministers opposed him as firmly as the Seceders, and some from 
motives less defensible than theirs; because his popularity eclipsed 
them, and his fervor reproved them. And, at the last, when his popu- 
larity was on the wane, and his success not so remarkable. they passed 
an act in general terms, about foreign preachers, the particular design 
of which was to exclude him from Scotland. The Synod of Glasgow, 
in the bounds of which Cambuslang lies, enacted “That no minister 
within their bounds, should employ ministers or preachers, not licensed 
or ordained in Scotland, till he had sufficient evidence of their license 
and good character, and should be in readiness to give an account of his 
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conduct to his own Presbytery when required.” The avowed object 
of this act, thuugh Mr. Whitefield was not named in it, was to exclude 
him; and in the debate upon passing it, many follies and _imprudencies 
were imputed tohim. Dr. Erskine of Edinburgh, though at the first, one 
of the warmest advocates of the Methodists, became at last a signal op- 
ponent of Mr. Wesley, and spoke against him as severely as the Se- 
ceders had spoken against either ofthe great leaders of that society. 
Dr. Robertson was from the first, an opponent of Whitefield, and so 
hotly was the dispute respecting him managed, that it broke up a lite- 
rary association in the University, of which he and Dr. Erskine were 
members, and interrupted their intercourse in private life.—[Life of 
Dr. Erskine, pp. 128, 129, 138, 496.] 

The “True Presbyterians,’ supposed to be the followers of Mr. 
M’Millen, published a declaration concerning Mr. George Whitefield, 
and the work at Cambuslang, under the following title : “The Dec!ara- 
tion, protestation and testimony of the suffering Remnant of the Anti- 
popish, Anti-Lutherian,Anti-prelatic, Anti-Whitefieldian, Anti-Erastian, 
Anti- Sectartan, true Presbyterian Church of Christ in Scotland ; pub- 
lished against Mr. George Whitefield, and hisencouragers ; and against 
the work at Cambuslang, and other places.” In this declaration, Mr. 
Whitefield is called “an abjured, prelatic hireling, a scandalous idola- 
er, a self-seeking pratler, a self-exalter, a boar and a wild beast from 
the anti-christian field of England, to waste and devour the poor errirg 
people of Scotland, athief and a robber,” &c. &e. Mr. Gib’s Warning is 
rather tame, compared with this declaration of the “ Suffering Remnant.” 

Neither did the work of Mr. Whitefield escape opposition in Amer- 
ica, nor can our brethren of the General Assemblv plead entire exemp- 
tion from the supposed guilt of setting themselves against “this great 
evangelical preacher.’ A protestation was presented to the Synod 
of Philadelphia, June 1, 1741, signed by twelve ministers and eight 
elders, in which speaking of Mr. Gilbert Tennent, and others of Mr. 
Whitefield’s adherents, they testify against “their preaching the terrors 
of the law in such manner and dialect as has no precedent in the word 
of God, but rather appears to be borrowed from a worse dialect; and so 
industriously working on the passions and affections of weak minds, as 
to cause them to cry out in a hideous manner, and fall down in convul- 
sion-like fits to the marring of the profiting both of themselves, and 
others, who are so taken up in seeing and hearing these odd symptoms, 
that they cannot attend to hear what the preacher says; and then af- 
ter all, boasting of these things as the work of God, which we are 
persuaded do proceed from an inferior worse cause.” This protesta- 
tion takes the same view of the preaching and success of Mr. White- 
field and his imitators as Mr. Gib does & his * Warning,” and we sup- 
pose will be classed by our brethren with that, as they call it, “ unfor- 
tunate production.” Mr. Gilbert Tennent himself, though forward in 
promoting this work at the first, afterwards made an open and candid 
recantation of his independent and enthusiastic principles and practices. 
[Fisher's Review, pp. 29, 30, 68.] 

It would be easy to add other specimens of oppositionto Mr. White- 
field and his associates, and to the reformation, supposed to be effected 
by their labors. It would also be easy to show that these Reformers 
were not at all behind the Seceders and their other opponents in the use 
of severe language, that they indeed, went far beyend them, employ- 
ing the harshest denunciations against all who made any question about 
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the nature of their work. But this will not be necessary to any 
careful observer of the spirit of the present day. It was in former 
times as itis now: the enemies of the truth can see no bitterness.— 
nothing but lamb-like meekness in ail the excesses of their own vity- 
perations; yet nothing can be said against their doctrines and measures, 
however mild and pacific, but it is at once arrayed in dragon-like fierce. 
ness ; itis sedition, prejudice, bigotry, persecution, and every thing 
that is evil. It has been the lot of the writer to witness a great part 
of the proceedings which have occasioned so much trouble in the Pres. 
byteries and Synod of Philadelphia, and in the General Assemblies, for 
several years past; and he thinks without any partial bias on account 
of a greater agreement in principle, he can honestly bear testimony 
to the uncommon degree of calmness, patience and firmness of those 
who have appeared on the side of the Standards of the church, and that 
whatever there has been of intemperance and passion, by far the great- 
er portion has been upon the side of their opponents. Yet the friends 
of the Standards are accused on every side as butchers, persecutors, 
blind zealots, and mad men: while if you would believe their accusers, 
all the meekness, candour, prudence, zeal and charity, as well as all the 
wisdom of the church is with them. Might not the present state of 
things lead to a suspicion that bitterness has been found on the side of 
the Seceders, and moderation and charity on the side of their oppo- 
nents, in the same way ; while these opponents were in reality employs 
ing the most bitter reproaches, and the Seceders in general, like some 
of their brethren of the General Assembly, were bearing these things 
with meekness and patience ? It is at least by no means uncommon to 
find the cause of truth sustaining itself in the meek spirit of the truth, 
and an evil cause seeking support from violence and abuse. 

We hope the Repertory did not lack moral courage to speak out 
their minds freely and openly, without the shelter of any man’s name. 
They have, however, seen proper underthe ostensible design of defend- 
ing Mr. Whitefield, to bring forward all their heaviest charges against 
the Seceders, such as the charges of prejudice, bigotry, bitterness, 
harshness, numerous mistakes, and “many dangerous opinions, both 
doctrinal and practical adopted merely out of opposition to the acts of 
the Establishment.” Such of the dangerous opinions, and prejudices as 
are specified, have been noticed. It will be time to consider others, 
when stated in less general terms. 


THE CONTROVERSY AND BREACH OCCASIONED BY THE BURGESS-OATH. 

Our brethren of the Repertory, though we hope with no evil design, 
revert to the affair of the Burgess-oath, about as often as they find the 
Seceders reverting to the case of Mr. Simpson. They mention this 
affair in the close of their former article, and then conclude by saying, 
“ But our paper has already exceeded a reasonable limit; so that we 
are reluctantly obliged ‘to stop short of the object which we had in 
view.” The particular object of these articles according to their own 
statement, appears to have been, “to give an account of the troubles” 
about the Burgess-oath, “which terminated in a schism of the Seceders,” 
and in the deposition of Mr. E. Erskine, “by the majority of that very 
ecclesiastical body which he had been the chief instrument of forming.” 
In their second article, this affair is again introduced quite out of the 
series of events, between the account of the opposition to Mr. White- 
field, and of the “ Act concerning the doctrine of grace,” and then is 
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dismissed to make room for the latter subject. There is also such fre- 
quent allusion to it as makes it evident that our brethren had not lost 
sight of their particular “object.” After repeatedly taking up this af- 
fair, and dismissing it for want of room or want of a proper place, they 
take it up ouce more in the conclusion of their second article, and 
give us a long account of it; though declaring, after an extract from 
Mr. E. Erskine’s protest, that “the very ground of this controversy 
being now removed there would be no utility in entering further in- 
to the arguments on either side. 

Their history of this affair is altogether favorable to those who were 
called Burghers, from their advocating the lawfulness of the controver- 
ted oath. With this we are not at all surprised. It is natural for 
churches to take part with those who approximate to themselves, and 
every one acquainted with the history of this event must be aware that 
the Burghers made a considerable approximation to those churches 
which are less strict in doctrine and discipline. All the main arguments 
of the Burghers are noticed, and then we are told, that ‘there would 
be no utility in entering further into the arguments on either side.” 
All the things done by the Anti-Burghers for which they have been 
most reproached, are particularly mentioned, and then, we are told 
there is “not room at present to give any particular account of the 
}urgher Synod, and the acts which they passed in relation to the Anti- 
Burghers.” It is all along taken for granted, that the Burghers were 
right, that they were the majority, and constituted the true Associate Sy- 
nod? while our brethren who profess “to act as historians rather than 
censors, of these transactions,’ yet so far forget themselves, that they 
pronounce the Anti-Burghers “a self-constituted—a newly formed— 
and a self-styled Associate Synod.” And when they say of the pro- 
ceedings of the Anti-Burgher Synod that they were “a burlesque on 
ecclesiastical government” it seems almost as if they had designed a 
a burlesque on their own profession. 

The question about the Burgess-oath, came before the Associate Sy- 
nod, Oct. 10, 1744, the next day after the act was passed, dividing the 
Presbytery, and constituting a Synod: and this question was referred 
to the several Presbyteries, with a view to some action upon it at the 
ensuing Synodicial meeting. ‘Two of the Presbyteries sent up reports 
to that meeting, one particularly respecting the oath, the other in gener- 
al terms, yet explained as having a reference to the same thing. It is 
of some consequence to observe this regular eutrance upon the 
question, to~which no objection was made at the time, as in the opposi- 
tion subsequently made to what was done, it was objected, that the 
question had not been regularly before the Presbyteries ; and the act 
which occasioned the breach contained in it a reference of the question 
to the Presbyteries, as if this step had not been already taken. At this 
time there was no agitation of mind on this subject, nor were there any 
fears of evil consequences. And it is probable that no evil consequen- 
ces would have followed, if this affair had been managed in the same 
spirit with others of greater difficulty, which had been settled with en- 
tire unanimity. The Repertory appears not to have been so sharp 
sighted in detecting the radical evil in this case as in the case of Mr. 
Whitefield. Or, if they discovered it they have not seen proper to men- 
tion it. We would after their example, pass it over, were it not that this 
portion of history cannot be properly understood without the knowledge 
of it: and as they say in another place, “all parties, may derive useful 
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lessons from a calm consideration of the transactions of former times,” 
It isnow we believe generally conceeded by those who have the best 
opportunities of knowing the truth, and the least reason for publishing 
what they assert, if it were false, that the radical cause of the breach 
about the Burgess-oath, was personal hostility between two prominent 
ministers of the Synod. The individual who first introduced this oath 
to the notice of the Synod, was Mr. Moncrieff, one of the four origin- 
al Seceders; another of them, Mr. Fisher, appears to have entertain- 
ed a personal dislike tohim. The question about the oath furnished an 
occasion of dispute between these two men, in which it is probable that 
these bad feelings were both indulged, and strengthened. The other 
members of the Synod became ranged under these two as their respec- 
tive leaders, and the contest appears to have been for victory as well as 
for principle. Weare not willing to admit that principle was forgotten, 
or was not chiefly regarded by most, if not by all the disputants ; yet 
it is impossible tou conceive how the ministers of the Secession, if they had 
retained their former spirit, could have failed to devise some way of 
settling the matter of dispute which would have been at the same time 
scriptural and satisfactory. The history of this breach clearly shows 
that those who were the leaders in the Synod, were in some measure, 
left to themselves, and acted under the influence of their own spirits. 

After this question had been debated warmly at several meetings, on 
the 6th of April, 1746, the Synod adopted an act declaring it unlawful, 
under present circumstances, for any in their communion to swear the 
following religious clause in some Burgess-oaths; viz. ‘“ Here I protest 
before God and your Lordships, that I profess, and allow with my heart, 
the true religion presently professed within this realm, and authorized 
by the laws thereof: I shall abide thereat, and defend the same, to my 
life’s end ; renouncing the Roman religion, called Papistry.” 

This act was adopted, as a healing measure. It had been privately 
submitted in this character to Mr. Ralph Erskine, one of the leaders in 
the opposition, who cordially approved of it, and rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of harmony, being restored by this means; but, owing to the afore- 
mentioned cause, when the Synod met, he was induced to oppose it. 
The act did not go as far as many of its advocates desired, yet they 
yielded something in the hope of securing peace. Some objected to 
any religious clause in an oath, framed with a reference to civil privil- 
eges; some objected to the magistrates of burghs imposing such an 
oath by their own authority ; some objected to the penalty, which was 
a sum of money the swearer agreed to pay for the breach $f the oath; 
others had other objections. But the act was so modified that nothing 
was condemned but the present swearing of this particular clause, by 
members of the Secession under present circumstances. 

It is hardly worth while to spend time in vindicating this act. The 
case is so plain that reasoning appears only to darken it. The Seced- 
ers professed a present Secession from the Established church, and tes- 
tified against her as guilty of many corruptions in doctrine, government, 
and discipline, particularly specified in her judicial deeds. Among these 
corruptions were the sinful terms accepted by the church at the Union ; 
her toleration of such as had abjured Presbyterianism for Episcopacy 
without giving satisfactory evidence of repentance; the act respecting 
“The Marrow of Modern Divinity ;” as also, the imposition of minis 
ters according to the system of patronage, and the exercise of Krasticn 
power by the magistrates, to which things the church had submitted : all 
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which had been condemned by the Seceders, and assigned as grounds 
of secession. Can any one then suppose it consistent to profess a seces- 
sion from the Established Church on such grounds, and yet swear toa pro- 


est fession of the religion presently professed within the realm and established 
"— G by its laws? As to the term, “True Religion,” on which the Burghers 
= insisted so much, it is evident that it is defined and limited by the words 
nt following, and could no more justify the swearing of this oath, than a 
th } Turk or Heathen’s calling his the “true religion,” would justify us in 
In- swearing the same profession with him. The Repertory, at least in this 


‘4 case, is bound in honesty to take the part of the Anti-burghers. The great 
aa ” argument of the Burghers was, that they differed not from the true re- 


at ‘4 ligion professed by the Established Church, but only from the faulty 
“4 % manner of professing it, so that in taking the oath they were only swear- 
4 ’ ing to the same thing professed by themselves. The Repertory howev- 
1s * 


er supposes that the Seceders were desirous of making the difference 
2, - between them and the Establishment as great as possible, and that in 


consequence of this they made a divergence from the Standards. They 
d must therefore admit that-it would have been inconsistent and sinful in 
t the Seceders to make the profession which they did, and yet, at the same 
‘ time swear that they professed the same religion with the Establishment. 
: The argument of the Burghers, that it was * the true religion itself pro- 
fessed and authorized in Scotland, that was sworn to in the oath, and 

not the faulty manner of professing and settling it,”* would justify a 
: a swearing to the true religion as professed at Rome, if the same excep- 
’ tion as to the faulty manner might be admitted. It would be very diffi- 
, cult to find any thing in all Mr. E. Erskine’s writings so extremely weak 
as his reasoning on this subject quoted by the Repertory. The substance 
, of it is, that the oath was originally lawful, therefore no change of cir- 


cumstances can make the swearing of it sinful. Our brethren appear 
to have been imposed upon by this specious though inconclusive argu- 
ment, for they nut only quote it at length, but in the introduction of this 
part of their history, give in substance the same view of the question. 
“ This,” say they, “‘was no new affair; but an oath which had for a long 
time been exacted of all persons accepting public office, and which had 
never until now attracted aitention, or occasioned scruples of conscience.” 
The oath, we believe, was peculiar to less than eight burghs, and 
was not exacted of all persons accepting office, nor perhaps administer- 
) ed particularly, if at all, to such persons. Our understanding of it has 
always been, that it was in a few places exacted of persons desiring to 
become citizens, or to enjoy what is called the freedom of the city.— 
This passage however, was not quoted to correct these mistakes, but to 
show the fallacy of the argument. The whole of this reasoning of Mr. 
Erskine and the Repertory is built on the supposition, that no change of 
circumstances can change the character of an oath. If this principle 
were correct; then, as it was once lawful for us in this country to swear 
allegiance to the king of Britain, it must be lawful for us to do so still : 
and if it were once lawful toswear tothe profession of a particular church, 
no degeneracy of that church can render it sinful to swear to her pro- 
fession with all its corruptions. A cause must be hard pressed which 
calls in the aid of such arguments. It appeared almost impossible to 
get the Burghers to attend to the words “ presently professed” contained 
in the above religious clause. They were always for interpreting it, as 
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if it bound the swearer, not to any religion presently professed, but only 
to the true religion formerly professed and established. : 

We have no hesitation in saying, that every impartial person will ad- 
mit the views of the Anti-burghers in this controversy to have been cor- 
rect. Nor is there any reason to suspect the Seceders in the United 
States of being under any particular bias in their favor, for they have 

never allowed this controversy to occasion any disturbance among them. 
As to formal connexion, they have always been united with the Anti- 
burghers ; but as to practice, they have so far acted on the principle of 
the Burghers, as to make differences of opinion on this sabject a matter 
of forbearance, If in other things there were no difficulty, the act re- 
specting this oath was never allowed to obstruct the entrance of Burgh- 
ers into their communion. 

There was no irregularity or haste in adopting the aforesaid act. The 
Repertory states, and it is believed, accurately, that “the consideration of 
this subject occupied the Associate Synod long ; and the discussions were 
attended with intense interest, and great solemnity. Before a final de- 
cision, this subject [had been discussed at four meetings of the Synod, 
and had] absorbed the attention of the body for thirteen sederunts, most 
of which were very protracted. Three public fasts were observed on 
account of this affair. Thrice, meetings for prayer were held by the Sy- 
nod ; and during the discussion, seven brethren were called upon at dif- 
ferent times, to offer up prayer to God for direction.” The minority in 
favor of the oath were always for preventing a vote, by which they fore- 
saw that they would be defeated, and the majority still yielded to them 
in the hopes that they would ere long be convinced, and satisfied. It is 
much to be regretted that the minority did not follow the same prudent 
and pacific course when they had greater advantages on their side, in- 
stead of hastily and violently urging on a vote which they were warned 
would cause a breach. 

At the time when the act was passed, Messrs. R. Erskine, Fisher, 
Hutton, H. Erskine, and M’Cara, ministers, together with two elders, 
protested. Messrs. E. Erskine, and Horne, ministers, protested at the 
next meeting of Synod, in September. A chief ground of complaint on 
the part of the protestors was, that one half of the constituent members 
of the Synod, and as Mr. E. Erskine says, more than one half were ab- 
sent. Mr, Gib, whose account of these transactions we have generally 
followed, states that the highest number in attendance at this meeting, 
was forty-three : Of these, thirty-seven had been present on the first 
week, and twenty-six on the second, when the act was passed. So that, 
though the argument were not futile in itself, it was in this case founded 
upon a mistake. The same writer shows that the thin state of the meet- 
ing was in favor of the protestors. There were thirteen votes in favor 
of the act; nine voted for a delay : of these nine, there were two who were 
against the oath, though for delaying the question. There were three 
silent who were of the same mind, as was also the moderator ; making in 
all nineteen against the oath, and only seven in its favor. But if there had 
been a full assembly of all the ministers composing the Synod, the case 
would have been still more unfavorable to the minority, for it was as- 
certained at their next meeting, that of thirty ministers belonging to the 
Secession, twenty-three were against the oath, and only seven in its fa- 
vor. And if the general sentiment were in proportion, more than three 
fourths of the whole church were with the majority in this decision, 

The next meeting after the act was passed, was in the following Sep- 
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tember. At this time, vigorous efforts were made to set aside the act, 
from being a term of communion, but without success, there being thir- 
ty-seven members in favor of it, and only ten against it. 

” These attempts were renewed at the next meeting, which was held in 
Bristo Kirk, Edinburgh, and commenced April 7th, 1747. The mem- 
bers at this time consisted of twenty-nine ministers, and twenty-four el- 
ders. On the second day, the answers to the reasons of protest which 
had not been prepared at the former meeting, were reported to be in 
readiness; but, instead of allowing them to be heard, which was evi- 
dently the proper course, the protestors urged their former question 
about the act being a term of communion, as if the act itself had left this 
point in doubt. The form in which their question was now proposed 
was as follows: 

“Whether the decision concerning the religious clause in some bur- 
gess-oaths, passed by this Synod in April, 1746, shall now or afterwards 
be made a term of ministerial and christian communion ; aye, and until 
the making of the same to be so shall be referred, 5y way of overture 
unto Presbyteries and Kirk-sessions, in order to their giving their judg- 
ment thereupon : that so there may be in the mean time a friendly deal- 
ing among the members of this Synod with one another, in a way of con- 
ference and prayer, in order to their coming through the Lord’s pity to 
see eye to eye in the matter of the said religious clause :—Or, not ?” 

After some debate, a previous question was proposed, viz: ‘Proceed 
to call for the Reasons of protest, and the Answers thereto, for having 
them read and considered: Or, not?’ And the question being on which 
of these two the vote should be taken, it carried by twenty-nine against 
twenty-two, in favor of the first. Thus, partly by the management of the 
minority in the question proposed by them, and partly by the indiscretion 
of the majority in the question which they submitted as an opposite, the 
Anti-burghers laid the foundation for their subsequent defeat. They re- 
garded themselves as not at liberty to vote on the first question at all, 
yet by proposing an opposite question, they enabled the other party to 
secure a majority in favor of having their question put : and then not be- 
ing at liberty, according to their views, to vote upon it, a minority was 
able to decide it according to their pleasure. 

The next day (April 9th) thirteen ministers and ten elders protested 
against the vote of the preceding day; and again, protested against the 
Synod’s proceeding to put the aforesaid question. The debate continued 
till past mid-night, and a breach which had been feared for a considera- 
ble time seemed now to be inevitable. ‘There was at the same time an 
unwillingness to act, and an unwillingness to yield. The moderator, Mr. 
James Mair, though repeatedly and vehemently urged, refused to put a 
vote which was to put asunder brethren who had so long taken sweet 
counsel together, and who had stood side by side in days of trouble, con- 
tention and reproach. He entreated a delay, and being urged once and 
again to call, or order the calling of the roll, he made no reply. Mr. Wil- 
liam Hutton, the clerk pro tem. and one of the protestors, was repeated- 
ly required to call the roll, but he held down his head upon the table and 
made no answer. What a pity that men like these, who cannot be un- 
settled and driven about by the violent agitations of the storm, are so 
rare, and that their example has so little influence ! In the midst of this 
confusion, Mr. John M’Cara took upon himself without any authority 
to call the roll, and Mr. Henry Erskine in the same disorderly way mark- 
ed the votes. It is not necessary to comment on these facts. They 
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evidently made the proceedings as null and void as if an armed force 
should come into the meeting of a church court, and control or usurp 
their business. Would any one think that such a disorderly band con- 
stituted the court, or that either a majority or minority of the members 
would be presumptuous, if they retired and regarded themselves as the 
true court, though expelled in a violent manner ? 

The Repertory supposes the Burghers to have been the majority be- 
cause the vote was carried on their side. For the same reason they 
might have supposed that they made up the whole Synod, for the vote 
was unanimous. Those who had protested against putting the question 
all declined voting, as they judged the question disorderly in itself, and 
put in a disorderly manner. Of these there were as has been mention- 
ed, thirteen ministers and ten elders. Nine ministers and eleven elders 
carried the question against them ; that is, that the act should not be a 
terfn of communion, but should be referred to Presbyteries and Kirk- 
sessions. Seven of those who voted thus, were protestors against the 
act, and on this ground were regarded as parties who had no right to 
vote on this question ; but even including these, the whole number was 
but twenty who carried this measure against twenty-three. It is true, 
the Burghers reckoned thirty as on their side, but the way in which they 
made up this number was by counting the vote of the Moderator, who, 
though agreeing with them, was not entitled to vote in the case. They 
added the vote of an absent member, who was against them, and also 
the votes of eight silent members, who would of course be reckoned to 
them had they been the majority, but could not be added to them to 
make a majority. ‘Thus they raised their vote from twenty to thirty. — 
After the ministers of each party had become regularly ranged on the 
different sides, there were found to be nineteen in the Anti-burgher, 
and only twelve in the Burgher Synod ; so that all the reproach cast 
on the former as a minority actually taking upon themselves to consti- 
tute, and claim the authority of the Associate Synod, may be legitimate- 
ly transferred to the latter ! 

The inconsistency of the swearing of the burgess-oath by Seceders 
has been noticed already, but this was doubted by the resolution passed 
on the night of the breach. This resolution did not affect, but virtually 
acknowledged the integrity of the original act, so that it was in so many 
words, allowing members of the church to swear an oath judicially 
declared to be sinful and inconsistent with their solemn covenants. 

After the question was put and carried in the manner stated, Mr. Tho- 
mas Mair, the moderator of the former meeting, who had presided at 
the opening of this, and agreeably to rule was entitled to officiate when 
the regular moderator declined, read a public intimation, that those who 
had voted for the resolution had been guilty of a virtual renunciation of 
their Testimony, that the proper authority of the Synod was with those 
who had opposed them, and these were notified to meet the next day, at 
10 o'clock, at Mr. Gib’s house. Accordingly, the next day the two 
parties met in separate Synods. 

These proceedings terminated in this mournful breach at 2 o’clock on 
the night of the 9th of April, 1747. As the union between these breth- 
ren had been most intimate, so it was not severed without much and vi- 
olent struggling. Yet, on the same account when the breach was once 
made it was the more difficult to be healed; and it was not healed till 
all that generation which was concerned in it had passed away ; and 


even now, we fear that it is healed but slightly, both as respects princi- 
ple and affection. 
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In the account of these transactions contained in the Repertory, there 
is no notice of these irregularities of the Burgher-party. There is no men- 
tion made of the refusal to hear the Reasons of protest and the Answers ; 
but from an indistinctness in the account of the different meetings in Sep- 
tember and April, the impression is left on the mind that the answers were 
all along purposely withheld, instead of being refused a regular hearing. 
The question which occasioned the breach is merely said to have been, 
«Whether the case should be referred to the Presbyteries, and Kirk-ses- 
sions, for their judgment :”” there is no mention of its having been alrea- 
dy before the Presbyteries ; and the main point of the question about the 
act being a term of communion is omitted. Nothing is said of the final 
vote having been taken without either a moderator or clerk, by two 
private members of the court acting without the least shadow of au- 
thority. Nor is any thing said of Mr. Thomas Mair’s right to officiate as 
moderator, when the acting moderator declined. One would suppose 
from the statements of the Repertory, that the vote had been taken by 
the regular officers, and the adjournment announced by a mere private 
member, whereas, the case was exactly the reverse. There is nothing 
said of the actual majority declining to vote, but on the contrary, Mr. 
Mair is made, in his declaration at the adjournment, to assign the ma- 
jority to the other side, a statement for which we can find inthat declar- 
ation no authority. Mr. Mair speaks of those who opposed the vote as 
“a considerable number of elders and a majority of the ministers in the 
meeting ;” the Repertory makes him to say that “the majority had pas- 
sed the vote.” How the former declaration could be the same with the 
latter, or how the latter could even grow out of the former, it is difficult 
to comprehend. 

Here the Repertory raises a difficulty about a minority, as they sup- 
pose the Anti-burghers to have been, withdrawing and declaring them- 
selves “The Associate Synod,” which, if right, would have warranted 
another and another minority to withdraw and do the same, “till 
only one person had been left to constitute a Synod.” We are well 
satisfied with their own answer to this difficulty. ‘They say, “But it may 
be asked, what are the minority to do, when they are fully persuaded 
that the majority are in error? If the error be such that they cannot 
conscientiously submit to it, their duty no doubt is to secede, or leave the 
body and form another. But when secession once begins, where shall 
itend?” True, where shall it end? but that is not our concern, seeing 
they have admitted that in the case supposed it 1s our duty. According 
to their own supposition, it might be the duty even of one man to secede, 
though he were not numerous enough to constitute a Synod. Our 
brethren seem to entertain a great antipathy to minorities; and regard 
their acting in opposition to majorities as ‘a burlesque on ecclesiastical 
government.” The view which they aim throughout these articles to il- 
lustrate and defend is, that either the minority must have a right to rule, 
or must submit, right or wrong. They regard every thing else but this 
implicit submission as subversive of all ecclesiastical control and govern- 
ment. But not todwell on many scripturalexamples, such 2s those of Mo- 
ses,Caleb and Joshua, Elijah,Christ and hisdisciples, who allo; :posed them- 
selves to majorities, what shall be said of the Protestant church? If a 
minority may not refuse submission, may not withdraw, and even in the 
language of our brethren, “constitute the identical body of which they 
were found to be in the minority,’ how shall it be made to appear that 
our Protestant Secession was right, and that the Protestant is the iden- 
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dentical church of Christ, though a minority in that church when she 
separated from it / 

In the former article, those who deposed Mr. E. Erskine are said to 
have been “the majority of that very ecclesiastical body which he had 
been the chief instrument of forming” The blow was the heavier upon 
him that the hand of the majority inflicted it. But now when there is 
a question about the legitimacy of the Anti-burgher Synod, they dwindle 
down, as by magic, to the minority: and there, regarding themselves as 
“the identical body of which they were found to be in the minority,” — 
‘their meeting and proceeding to transact business as the Associate 
Synod,”’—in other words, their regarding themselves as ‘the very eccle- 
siastical body which he, [Mr. E. Erskine] had been the chief instrument of 
forming,” is considered as ‘a burlesque on ecclesiastical government.” 
It is now the minority which “actually excommunicated the majority,” 
There seems to be a great convenience in disputed points of history, as 
we can take either side, or both sides, according as we shall find it most 
suitable. 

In a note appended to this part of the second article, it is said after all, 
to be probable that the Anti-burghers had a majority of the members of 
the whole Synod, absent as well as present ; “lor,” says the Repertory, 
“we find it repeatedly asserted by the Anti- burghers that while they had 
with them twenty-nine members, the Burghers had only twenty-three.” 
This statement which our brethren have found so often repeated, we 
have not been able to find at all. If it refer to the whole number of the 
ministers of the two Synods, “absent as well as present,’ it is not cor- 
rect, for the Anti-burghers never pretended that they had more than 
nineteen, or the Burgher, that they had more than twelve. If it refer 
to the members who composed the two Synods, it is the reverse of the 
truth, for it is admitted by all that there were only twenty-two* con- 
stituent members of the Anti-burgher Synod after the breach; and ac- 
cording to the most authentic accounts on both sides, the Burgher Synod 
consisted of twenty-nine or thirty members, according as the Moderator 
was included or not. The reason of their having a greater number at 
this time was, that one who was absent at the time of the vote, the Mo- 
derator, and the eight silent members remained with them after the 
breach, though several of them soon withdrew and connected themselves 
with the other party. 


PROCEEDINGS SUBSEQUENT TO THE BREACH. 

The separation of the Associate Synod into two parts took place on 
the 9thof April. The next day, agreeable to the appointment announced 
by Mr. Mair, the brethren who had withdrawn met at the house of Mr. 
Gib, and proceeded in the transaction of business. During this and the 


succeeding week, they passed several acts asserting the legitimacy of 


their own powers, and the irregularity of the conduct of their brethren; 
and in the conclusion, they pronounced these brethren to be “highly 
censurable, and fallen from all right and title to any present actual ex- 
ercise of the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” On this procedure the 
Repertory remarks, “Thus the minority of the Associate Synod actually 
excommunicated the majority, or suspended them from the exercise of 
all government and discipline in the church, without the shadow of a 








"Mr. William Mair, one of the twenty-three who had withdrawn, was excused from at- 
tendance at this meeting. 
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trial, or even a regular citation to appear at their bar. This was truly 
a mdst extraordinary proceeding.” According to our views of this pro- 
ceeding, nothing is more common. It is quite usual when a charge of 
an aggravated nature 1s brought against ministers or members of the 
church, to suspend them immediately ; and this is not regarded as ex- 
communication or any censure whatever, but only as a matter of expe- 
dience, like the imprisonment of a person indicted, preparatory to his 
trial. The above mentioned act was evidently of this character, for af- 
terwards the Synod proceeded to a formal process against these breth- 
ren. ; 

This process was continued according to the rules usually observed in 
such cases, and in 1749, the highest censures of the church were inflic- 
ted on them, and 1750, on the rest of those ministers of the Burgher Sy- 
nod who had withdrawn, and refused to return to their duty. It is not 
our purpose to enter upon a defence of these proceedings, though per- 
haps they are more defensible than many imagine. It is, however, but 
justice to those who employed the censures of the church in this case, to 
say, that they proceeded deliberately, and appear to have done what they 
were persuaded was their duty. Whatever difficulty there might be in 
the way of others, there could have been none in the way of the Reper- 
tory in defending these measures, provided it be granted that the Anti- 
Burghers had the majority. We think it is no perversion of the reason- 
ings of our brethren to say that majority is with them a vital point, much 
more so, than the question, who were right, and who were wrong. Let 
it then be supposed that the Anti-Burghers were, as they certainly must 
have been the majority ; and it will be no difficult matter to make out 
their defence from the reasonings employed by our brethren in defend- 
ing the proceedings of the Established church, against the Seceders. If 
we only change the parties, the thing is done at once ; according to them, 
majorities must rule, and it is absurd that the minority should take upon 
them to judge in their own case, and refuse submission. When process 
is entered, and sentence is not submitted to, deposition becomes unavoid- 
able. ‘ The very nature of government,” say they, “requires that men 
whe will not submit to the supreme authority of any society ought to be 
separated from it.” It seems strange that the Repertory could see so 
much force in reasonings of this kind, when the question was between 
the Establishment and the Seceders, but seems quite to have lost 
sight of these arguments in the question between the Anti-Burghers and 
Burghers. It seems strenge, also, that they should see so much of the 
horrible in the sentence of excommunication, issuing from an Associate 
Synod, for what was highly censurable conduct ; and yet they could see 
little or nothing awful in the same sentence against the same men, pro- 
nounced by a Commission of the General Assembly, for no crime, but 
that of pleading for their liberty. We are, also, sorry they did not, 
after relating these proceedings of the Anti-Burghers, occupy so much 
more room, as to tell us, that the Burghers did much the same thing against 
their Anti-Burgher brethren, only in a more summary way. They pas- 
sed an act, not only in its spirit, excommunicating, but in the very letter 
of it, “ nullifying” the whole Synod which met at the house of Mr. Gib. 

The question which occasioned this breach, was far from being of a 
trifling nature. It related to an oath, which is of great weight, both in 
civil and ecclesiastical proceedings, and both in the sight of God and 

men. ‘The offence charged against the Burghers, was not therefore, a 
small matter; it was the sin of allowing what the church had determin- 
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ed to be false swearing or perjury, according to the ignorance or know}. 
edge of the swearer. It is true that some had professed doubts about the 
sinfulness of this oath, but this is not uncommon in the clearest cases of 
sin and duty. In the present instance, this alone was sufficient to justify 
the Anti-Burghers and condemn the Burghers, for it could not be right 
to encourage the taking of an oath, the lawfulness of which was ques- 
tionable. “He that doubteth is damned if he eat.” Is not he then that 
doubteth, guilty if he swear? The offence charged against the brethren 
of the Burgher Synod, was considered by those of the other side, as in 
many respects aggravated ; and, though it might have been better for 
them to have taken different steps against it, yet the measures which they 
employed were adopted deliberately, and proceeded in with the greatest 
care, Among other things, they had a meeting for privy censures, April, 
1749, which the Repertory notices but not in this light. According to 
to the ancient rules of such meetings, they confessed their faults one to 
another, and were admonished or rebuked according to the degree of 
their guilt. They appear to have resorted to this ancient usage through 
a sense of the sins contracted by them in the course of these contentions, 
some by being too backward, and others by being too forward and pas- 
sionate. They appear, also, to have been desirous to manifest to their 
brethren an example of humility, and to convince them that they were 
not influenced by pride or passion in the process conducted against them. 
While they called on them to return from their errors, they proved that 
they were willing, both to acknowledge and renounce their own. 

It may be regarded as a high compliment to Calvinists, that the beginning, 
middle, and end of the reproaches cast on them is in the hackneyed accu- 
sation that Calvin killed Servetus. This is the great proof of the intol- 
erant, horrible spirit of this system of doctrine ; this is set over against 
all those torrents of blood shed by its enemies; and this one thing is so 
magnified, that men can hardly see any thing excellent among the advo- 
cates of this system, or evil among its opponents! The much that has 
been made of the breach about the Burgess-oath may be regarded in the 
same way as an indirect testimony in favor of the Secession. Breaches 
after breaches taking place among others, are hardly noticed at the time, 
and are speedily forgotten, but the memory of this breach has been cher- 
ished for generations after it happened, and is not forgotten after it is 
healed. ‘This is cast up to the Seceders as a reproach, almost as if the 
like had never happened among any but themselves, yet,how few churches 
have escaped such afflictions! After all that our brethren of the General 
Assembly have said upon the divisons of the Seceding sects, even they can- 
not plead exemption from this evil more than others. They have had 
their contentions with individuals, and there have been repeated Seces- 
sions from their communion. In 1741, a few years previous to this 
breach among the Seceders, they also were “ split into two, nearly equal 
parts,” by a rupture between the Synods of New York and Philadelphia, 
and it was about seventeen years before a re-union was effected. Another 
breach among them of more recent occurrence gave rise to the 
Cumberland Presbyterians. Their present divisions in sentiment if they 
produce not another breach, are yet not less an occasion of reproach to 
adversaries than actual separation. It is not for the purpose of triumph- 
ing over the troubles of others that these things are noticed. Our sym- 
pathy is with those who are honestly contending for the truth against 
the power and art of its enemies. These things are only noticed to show 
our brethren, that there is no just cause to speak of divisions as if they had 
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been peculiar to the Secession, and an uncommon blot upon her history, 
It is sometimes the unhappiness of the best of men to fall into sin, and to 
fall out with each other. The eminent men who formed the Secession 
showed themselves to be “ but men;’’ so did Moses and Aaron, and the 
Apostles of Christ, the eminent leaders and founders of the Jewish and 
Christian churches. Some of the first of these Seceders did not hold fast 
their integrity, and thus involved themselves in contentions with each oth- 
er; but neither was this any strange or uncommon thing. Peter dissem- 
bled, Barnabas was carried away with the dissimulation, Paul withstood 
Peter to the face, and Paul and Barnabas contended sharply and parted 
asunder. 

This breach in the Secession is said by the Repertory to have “had an 
obvious tendency to lessen their influence in the country, and to retard 
the progress of their sect.” It is said that it “shook the new ecclesias. 
tical body to its very centre.” ‘* Obscured the bright prospects of this 
new and gowing church, and greatly retarded its advancement.” 
Though these things appear very plausible, they are not in harmony with 
* facts. ‘The increase of the Secession was more rapid after this event 

' than before it. During the fourteen years between the Secession and 
the breach, only twenty-seven ministers were added to the first four, 
which is less than two, each year. From the time of the breach, 1747, 
to 1774, a period of 27 years, the Anti-Burghers alone had increased 
from 19 ministers to 100. If the Burghers had an equal increase, which 
was probably the case, the whole addition of ministers in these 27 years 
would be 162, or an average of 6 during each year, an increase three- 
fold greater after than before the separation. Since 1774, the average 
increase has probably been in every 2, or at most 3 years, more than 
equal to the whole increase in the first 14 years. Sometimes the things 
which threaten a hindrance fall out to the furtherance of the gospel. 
The next thing noticed is a small subsequent division of the Anti- 
Burgher Synod, occasioned by a dispute respecting the power of the 
: civil magistrate in matters of religion. This, they say, took place in 
i 1799. ‘This division was in consequence of the enaction of a New Tes- 
: timony in 1804, and did not take place till May, 1806. The General As- 
4 sociate Synod having prohibited those ministers who were opposed to the 
. New Testimony from making use of the former bond for covenanting, 
. and formula of ordination ; and declared that it was expected that they 
_ should, neither from the pulpit or press, impugn, or oppose the principles 
_ now stated by the Synod ; four of their number, Professor Bruce of 
| Whitburn, Mr. Aitkin of Kiniemuir, Mr. Hog of Kelso, and Mr. (late 
: Dr.) McCrie of Edinburgh, protested against these proceedings, and with- 
' drew. These formed themselves .nto a separate body, not under the name 
of the “Original Associate Synod,” as the Repertory says they denom- 
| inated themselves, but under the name of “'The Constitutional Associate 
_ _ Presbytery.’ It is probable that our brethren have been led into these 
' mistakes inadvertantly, by some account of a breach in the Burgher Sy- 
nod which took place in 1799, and gave rise to the distinction of New, 
‘ and Old-light Burghers. 
; In the conclusion of this article, mention is made of the union of the 
Burghers and Anti-Burghers in 1820, ‘Thus,’ it is said “after the 
lapse of 70 [73] years was this schism healed; but as all on both sides 
: did not consent to this union, it has not diminished but rather increased 
| the number of the Seceding sects.” In this also, there is a mistake. 
There was no opposition to this union on the part of the Burgher Synod, 
Vor. XIII. 26 
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as indeed, there could not be with any reason, for every thing was con: 
ceded to them, so that though some of the General Synod, or Anti-Burgh- 
ers, refused to accede to the union, the number of Seceding sects was not 
increased by this measure; and soon after this general union, those of 
the Anti-Burghers who protested, united with the Constitutional Presby- 
tery, under the denomination of the “Original Associate Synod,” so that 
ultimately, the number of sects was actually diminished. Considering 
how much is said in these articles about divisions of the Seceders, and the 
number of seceding sects, it is not improbable that our brethren will be 
surprised to find that after all these divisions and subdivisions and multipli- 
cations, the whole number of Seceding sects, amounts only to two,—the 
original and the united Seceders. A small party, called the “ Old-light 
Burghers” may possibly still exist in a separate state, but it was confi- 
dently anticipated according to late accounts that they would return to the 
Establishment. ‘There are a number of different societies of Seceders in 
different countries, but they are not different sects, but are ranged un- 
der one or the other ofthe above general denominations. Some of them 
in different countries are formally united as one body ; others are regar- 
ded as sister churches without any formal union.* 

The editors of the Repertory intimate that their “attention may here- 
after be given to these other transactions connected with the Secession, 
both in Europe and this country.” Ifso, it is to be hoped that their his- 
tory of events will be more accurate, and then we trust their decisions 
will also be more impartial. In the present instance, if credit be given 
to the authorities which we have cited, it must be evident that they have 
been betrayed into numerous mistakes. These we have studied to cor- 
rect in a manner as little offensive as possible,t though we fear that 
the number and nature of these corrections will give our remarks 
something of an opposite appearance in spite of all effort to the contrary. 
We have only, therefore, to add in conclusion that no unkind feeling is 
indulged towards these brethren. If we have not been excessive in com- 

liment, yet neither have we designedly been severe o1 contemptuous. 
f any thing should appear to partake of this character, we trust it will 
be attributed to oversight, and not to design. We would be sorry to 
measure our brethren by the character of the articles reviewed ; and are 
not without hope, that, if they feel satisfied that in any of the things no- 
ticed they have fallen into mistakes, they will be prompt in correcting 


them. And in things wherein we may have erred, while endeavoring to — 


point out the errors of others, we shall be willing, when convinced, to do 
the same. 





Arr. Il. The Love of Novelty. 
{From the Presbyterian Magazine. ] 
‘For all the Athenians, and strangers which were there, spent their time in nothing 
else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” —Acrts xvii. 21. 
The apostle Paul was now at Athens, the ancient seat of learning 
and philosophy. Here he had a very different set of people to deal 
with, and a different sort of opposition to encounter, than what he had 








"For a more full account of the controversy concerning the Burgess-oath, see Gib’s dis- 
play, Vol. Il. pp. 17, 111, and Alexander and Rufus, by Rev. J. Anderson, D. D. pp. 365, 


‘A number of corrections have been made without being specified as such. 
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ever before been accustomed to. Here was no infuriate rabble, threat- 
ening to stone him or tear him in pieces, and who would listen neither 
to reason nor Scripture. Here he came into contact with men of cul- 
tivated minds, who took a delight in speculating on every topic of hu- 
man knowledge. Here he had to wage war, not with bigotry, but with 
a strange compound of infidelity, idolatry, and unhallowed liberalism. 
The philosophers of Athens, though they despised in their heart the su- 
perstitions of the vulgar, found it expedient to conform to them in prac- 
tice; and it was truly pitiable to behold men who had reached a high 
degree of excellence in the arts and sciences, and in some cases to very 
sublime attainments in philosophy, descending from their lofty aspira- 
tions, falling down to stocks and stones, and saying to them, Ye are our 
gods. 

- The Athenians, however, aimed at a species of liberality even in 
their religion. In Ephesus, Diana was the presiding deity. At Athens, 
there was a sort of general convocation of gods. ‘The Athenians were, 
what would be termed in our days, a liberal-minded people, and shewed 
great toleration to different forms of religion. It would have been con- 
sidered a grievous proof of bigotry among them to have had one estab- 
lished religion ; and to have set up one privileged sect, and bestow on 
it the exclusive patronage of the state, would have been considered as 
offering an insult to all the rest. ‘They had therefore as many altars 
erected in the city as there were gods among the nations ; and all were 
placed on a footing of the most perfect equality. Nay, so afraid were 
they to incur the charge of exclusiveness, or run the risk of displeasing 
any religionist, that they had an altar dedicated “ ‘To the Unknown 
God,” to whom worship might be paid under any name that might hap- 
pen best to suit the worshipper. 

This scene of human folly, under the name of wisdom, deeply af- 
fected the sensitive mind of the apostle. ‘ His spirit was stirred in him, 
when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry ;” and he publicly pro- 
tested against it. His peculiar sentiments soon attracted the notice of 
the philosophers, who liked nothing better than to hear some new system 
broached, on which they might exercise their powers of reasoning or ri- 
dicule. “Certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoics, (two 
rival sects, ) encountered him. And some said, what will this babbler say ? 
Other some, he seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods: be- 
cause he preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection. And they took 
him, and brought him unto Areopagus, saying, may we know what this 
new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is ” 

It is plain that it was no evil design against Paul, and no hostility to 
his doctrine, that actuated the philosophers on this occasion ; but as lit- 
tle was it a sincere desire to ascertain the truth. The real secret of 
their anxiety to hear him is given in the following verse. “ For all the 
Athenians, and strangers which were there, spent their time in nothing 
else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” This is given in the 
form of a parenthesis, as much as to say, do not suppose these men 
were anxious to learn the truth; no, what induced them to hear Paul 
was the mere love of novelty. ‘The terms he employed, and the strain 
of reasoning he adopted, were altogether novel to them. They looked 
on him as a setter forth of strange gods—as bringing a fresh importa- 
tion from some foreign nation of deities whom they had never heard of, 
and for whom he was claiming a place in their comprehensive and well- 
stocked Pantheon. Little did they imagige that he was come to attack 
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the whole system. But mark the reproof conveyed in these words. 
They not only imply a severe satire against the trifling, gossiping man- 
ner in which these Athenians spent their time, but condemn the spirit 
which dictated their present conduct. Though it was Christianity they 
sought to hear about, yet it was from an unworthy motive—the very 
same indeed which had led them to adopt the gods of other nations, and 
produced the strange, heterogeneous worship in which they indulged. 
The excessive love of novelty is here condemned, even when the truth 
was its object ; and the spirit of innovation in religion is reprobated, 
even though manifested at a time when there was never a louder callj 
for a change. 

The love of novelty is inherent in our nature, and, when properly re- 
gulated, is an allowable and useful disposition. It soon manifests itself in 
children, to whom at first every thing is new, and pleasing so Jong asit 
is new. It is this principle that urges the infant to acquire knowledge, 
aud without which the human mind would remain stagnant and motion- 
less, like some lonely lake in the hollow of the mountains, unruffled by 
the wind, and reflecting only the image of the clouds that pass over it; 
whereas, actuated by curiosity and the desire of knowledge, it may be 
likened to the stream that pushes its way through all the varieties of 
hill and dale, catching in its progress the diversified shades and forms 
of the objects which it passes. Men are, in this respect, but children 
of a larger growth; the objects of their infant curiosity are exchanged 
but the principle remains, and the indulgence of it within certain bounds, 
contributes both to their happiness and their advantage. It relieves 
the monotony of ordinary life—prompts inquiry—encourages to re- 
search, and by exciting a demand for information, indirectly adds to 
the stock of human knowledge by inducing others to supply it. We 
are so wonderfully formed, that while we are, in one respect, the crea- 
tures of custom, the slaves of habit, we are, at the same time, vehe- 
mently fond of novelty. But it is the nature of things which hold us 
by custom to affect us very little whilst we are in possession of them, 
and very strongly when deprived of them. Even the most ordinary 
enjoyments of life, which from their familiarity, have ceased to convey 
to us any sensible pleasure, may become sources of exquisite delight 
when, after a long suspension, they come recommended by the charm 
of novelty. The person who, after having been long confined by sick- 
ness, emerges for the first time from the close atmosphere and gloomy 
precincts of the sick room, to the cheering light, and gladdening sounds, 
and refreshing fragrance of the open fields, can well understand this. 


The common earth, the trees, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 


This disposition, however, though kindly intended by the Author of 


our frame for the wisest and best of purposes, man has most shamefully 
abused. Like every other department of our fallen nature, it has been 
made subservient to sin, and subject to vanity. And various are the 
ways in which it has been abused, so as to become both a dangerous 
vice and despicable folly. 

The love of novelty ceases to be innocent, when its indulgence en- 
croaches on the time which ought to be devoted to active pursuits. It 
is mentioned, to the disgrace of the ancient Athenians, that they “spent 
their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 
From being the relaxation of a vacant hour, it had become the serious 
business of life with them. To gratify their vain curiosity, they would 
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neglect their lawful avocations, and spend the precious hours of life in 
getting and retailing the newsof the day. Can we conceive any thing 
more contemptible, more preposterous!’ And yet this is the way in 
which many still continue to spend the greater part of their time. The 
news room is the ordinary lounge, the newspaper their only book; they 
ean talk of nothing but the politics of the day; they seem to live as if 
life were spared for no other end than to see how others live, and as 
if speech had been given for no other use than to talk about one anoth- 
er. 
This absurd perversion of an innocent propensity would be inexcusa- 
ble, to whatever objects it might be directed; but it becomes doubly so, 
when, as is generally the case, the objects are of the most trifling and 
useless description. A well-regulatcd curiosity, like a well-governed 
appetite, will seek for gratification in solid, wholesome, and nutritious 
food; but the lust of novelty, like the ravenous and indiscrimating maw 
of the savage, will satiate itself on any sort of garbage, or, like the dis- 
eased stomach of the libertine, requires the lightest of all viands, and 
the lighter the better, provided they be highly seasoned. Nothing, in 
short, comes amiss to the devoted lover of novelty, provided it can be said, 
“Lo! this is new!” O, with what airy nothings, with what unsubstan- 
tial vanities, with what childish stories, foolish pageants, and ridiculous 
amusements, will great men condescend to be gratified, simply because 
it is “some new thing!” 

Even when the object of our pursuit is lawful and praise-worthy, the 
mere gratification of curiosity, for its own sake, is a very inferior mo- 
tive, and requires to be strictly guarded. Religion itselt has been con- 
verted into tood for this insatiable propensity. It was from the sheer 
love of novelty that the children of Israel came to hear Ezekiel. The 
prophet, good man, no doubt imagined from their devout appearance, as 
they sat before him, that they came with the best of motives; but God 
undeceived him. ‘Thou son of man, the chiidren of thy people are 
still talking against thee by the walls, and in the doors of the houses, 
and speak one to another, saying, Come, I pray you, and hear what is 
the word that cometh forth from the Lord. And, lo, thou art unto 
them asa very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can 
play well on an instrument; for they hear thy words, but they do them 
not.” If the question were put to all that have been at church, “what 
went ye out for to see!” how few could sincerely say that they were not 
actuated, in one degreeor another, by the principle of curiosity! Many 
perhaps went from no desire to hear the preacher at all, but to mect 
with theircompanions, “either to tell or to hear some new thing’ But 
even of those who wished to hear the sermon, how many went. not to 
be edified or comforted, but with the expectation of hearing the preach- 
er “tell some new thing!’ Something in his style or manner of deli- 
very, has awakened their curiosity, and the same motive which leads 
others to the theatre, leads them to the church, with this difference, 
that while the former seek their gratification in the avowed form of 
amusement, the latter veil their’s under the solemn pretext of divine 
worship. 

But if the love of novely is blameable, when indulged for its own 
sale and without regard to useful purposes, it becomes positively sin- 
ful when it tempts us to have recourse to improper and dangerous 
means to gratify it. When Dinah, out of idle curiosity, “went out to 
see the daughters of the land,” she returned dishonoured, and was the 
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occasion of the cruel slaughter of a whole city. And might we not go 
farther back, and trace to an inordinate and unhallowed love of novel- 
ty, the act of our first mother, which “brought death into the world, 
and all our woe!” How often, since that fatal act of curiosity, has the 
same disposition led men to tamper with temptation to their ruin? It 
has formed the first inducement to the young man to enter the scene of 
dissipation, and the den of profligacy. It has held the door, and chain- 
ed him to his seat, when he would otherwise have fain made his es- 
cape ; and after successfully inveigling him into the paths of vice, it has 
resigned the reins into the hands of “tyrant custom,” under whose ma- 
nagement the lively fascinations of novelty soon degenerate into the 
morbid cravings of inveterate habit. 

Vice is a monster of such frightful mein, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 


But, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


That we are in danger of indulging the same vain curiosity in matters 
of religion, appears from the apostolic rebuke given to those who “in- 
trude into those things which they have not seen, vainly puffed up by 
their fleshly minds.” Religion, like ‘the ancient temple, has its penetra- 
lia, into which we are forbidden to look, on the penalty of being smit- 
ten of the Lord for our presumption. It has its “deep things” into 
which human reason cannot wade without going beyond its depth, and 
on which is inscribed in legible characters, the divine prohibition, “hith- 
erto shalt thou come, but no farther.” And those who seek to be wise 
above what is written, if they do not make shipwreck of the faith, vain- 
ly wander in their own counsels, without star, or compass, or chart, to 
guide their course, or a friendly beacon to warn them of the dangers to 
which they are exposed. 

The love of novelty is carried to a vicious excess when it leads us to 
despise what is truly good, merely because it may be common. There 
are some things which, though common, we are kept from despising, 
solely because they are necessary to our daily subsistence. How soon 
would we tire of our daily bread, were it not that nature, by keeping 
up a constant demand for it renders it too precious an article to be 
slighted! Esau despised his birthright, and sold it for “one morsel of 
meat.” But “man liveth not by bread alone ;”’ and the spiritual food 
which God has provided for us, because we are not so sensible of its 
necessity, is liable to be despised just because it is socommon. When 
the children of Israel saw the manna rained from heaven, they were 
quite strack with the novelty of the thing, and said to one another, “it 
is manna, (what is this?) for they wist not what it was.” But no soon- 
er did they become familiar with it, and found it every morning around 
their tent doors, than they began to loathe the heavenly food. Fit 
emblem of a people, who, having been long and plentifully favored with 
the means of grace, despise them for the very reason which ought to 
excite their gratitude, wait upon them with ill-disguised weariness, and 
will hardly swallow the plain gospel unless it has been seasoned to their 
taste by a plenteous admixture of human condiments. 

Where there is strong demand we may expect a steady supply; and 
to the prevailing thirst for novelty as much as to the vanity of appear- 
ing singular, we may trace the oft-recurring efforts of our preachers 
and orators at what is called originality. The ordinary idea attached 
to this term is precisely the Athenian one—“ telling some new thing— 
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bringing certain strange things to our ears.” And it would be a hopeless 
task to refute a notion which has prevailed so long in the world as to 
appear almost constitutional. _D’Alembert, it is true, has remarked of 
those thatexcel in the art of writing, that, “in reading them, every body is 
apt to imagine that he could have said as much himself.” And Dugald 
Stewart has applied the remark to philosophy, observing that “ the 
wider an author deviates from truth the more likely are his conclusions 
to assume the appearance of discoveries. I may add,” he continues, 
“that it is chiefly in those discussions which possess the best claims to 
originality. where he may expect to be told by the multitude that they 
have learned from him nothing but what they knew before.” This is 
equally true, in fact, as to preaching; but it is needless to attempt rea- 
soning on the point, when we reflect that we have to contend with pre- 
judice on the one hand and vanity on the other ; that the love of novelty 
opens so sure and easy a road to popular applause ; and that real origi- 
nality can only be attained at the expense of forfeiting its reputation. 
But in nothing perhaps is the spirit of novelty more remarkably dis- 
played, at least in our day, than in contemning what is old, and of long 
standing, merely because it is old. We will not be suspected of plead- 
ing for antiquity as the test of truth. Old age will not sanction error 
any more than vice; and we are aware of Cyprian’s adage, “that cus- 
tom, without the truth, is the old age of error.” We are no antiquari- 
ans who love all ancient things, simply because they are ancient. But 
whilst we protest against the childish habit of admiring every thing 
new, because of its novelty, we condemn the equally absurd disposi- 
tion to despise what is old, because of its antiquity. This is no fanci- 
ful antagonist whom we have conjured up. We meet with the dispo- 
sition in its manifestations every day. Itis seen in the scornful despite 
of ancient authorities and precedents, in the curling of the lip and 
shooting out of the mouth at the mention of such things as the wisdom 
of our ancestors, long established institutions, or ancient national en- 
gagements, and in the restless and reckless spirit of innovation which 
has seized on all ranks, leading to the formation of new theories on 
every subject connected with legislation, morals, and religion, and to 
confident boastings in the success of their visionary and untried specula- 
tions. We beg to be understood as drawing a distinct line between the 
spirit we now refer to, and that of a rational and well directed reform. 
We speak of that class of modern philosophers, of whom Jeremy Ben- 
tham, we believe, is the oracle, who go on the express principle of de- 
spising whatever is old, and maiutain that those who reverence antiqui- 
ty are laboring under a fallacy. We, say these wiseacres, we moderns 
are the true antiquity; our fathers were the children, and we are the 
old men; they lived in the infancy of society, we in its maturer age.— 
This reasoning, as plausible as it is pleasing to the pride of man, is con- 
sidered quite conclusive on the point with such as take it up only in 
so far as it suits their present purpose. In one sense it is perfectly true, 
though in asense very unpalatable to those who are so fond of quoting 
it. It asserts, what we are constantly maintaining, the moral identity 
of human society, as one body subsisting from generation to generation, 
and consequently susceptible of moral and descending obligation. It is 
allowed, too, that as a generation, we are im many respects in 
advance of our forefathers. But when this is pleaded as a ground 
for despising antiquity, it seems to be forgotten to what we owe our 
advancement. Is it not to that very “wisdom of our ancestors’ for 
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which such contempt is manifested? For, by this phrase, when pro. 
perly used, we must understand not the wisdom which they possessed 
at any particular period of their history, but the accumulated stock 
which they have handed down to us, and which, though it may be said 
figuratively to be in our possession, is not really so, except so far as we 
have made it our own by diligent and reverential study. The fallacy, 
‘for it is a genuine fallacy) lies in supposing every individual belonging 
to the present generation to come into the world with all the wisdom of 
his ancestors in his head, as if it could be inherited like a property, or 
transmitted in the blood; whereas that wisdom must be acquired by eve. 
ry individual, either by personal search or through means of those who 
have studied it, before he can take a single step in advance of his pro- 
genitors. And the great advantage of the present age is, that instead 
of having the task of searching out that wisdom for ourselves, we may 
have it for the gathering, and can add to the vigor of youth all the ex- 
perience of old age. We are therefore indebted to the wisdom of our 
ancestors, even for that superiority of which we boast ; independent ot 
them we would have been mere babes; and if we could suppose that 
all their researches had been lost, we have no reason to conclude that 
we would have been in any other state than that of simple barbarians. 

If these remarks hold true as to other sciences, they apply with 
double force to religion. Religious truth differs from every other spe- 
cies of knowledge in this, that as it did not flow from human wisdom, 
it does not depend for its perfection on the advance of natural science. 
“God has hid these things from the wise and prudent, and has revealed 
them unto babes.’’ Other sciences rise from small beginnings, and are 
gradually brought to perfection; religion sprung perfect at its birth 
from the hands of its Author. Other systems are the slow product of 
induction ; religion is a direct revelation from Heaven. ‘To bring any 
system of hnman science to perfection, whole ages may be required, 
and many of them still admit of various modifications and improvements ; 
but the system of religion was perfect when the canon of scripture was 
completed; and its earliest students, there is reason to believe, under- 
stood it better than we do. In all its essential elements it has remained 
unchanged in every age, and, like Him from whom it came, “is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that the rules which may be applied with 
perfect correctness to other sciences, must be inapplicable to religion, 
and may even be reversed. Its principles are clearly laid down in the 
scriptures, “which he may run that readeth,” and which the most sim- 
ple and unlearned, under the direction of God’s Spirit, may comprehend 
as easily as the learned, if not more so. The progress of learning may 
throw light on a disputed text, arrange the doctrine of scriptures in re- 
gular order, and vindicate the truth against the cavils of infidelity ; but 
it is not necessary to the understanding of the Christian system. Nor 
are we warranted to anticipate any new discoveries in religion, in the 
same way as we have reason to look for discoveries in natural sci- 
ence. No new truths will be found in the scriptures, as new stars may 
be discovered in the heavens, although much additional light may be 
thrown on the truths already discovered. ‘Though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which we 
have preached, let him be accursed.” Jn studying the scriptures, we 
are scholars, learning the science which they teach us; not philosphers 
investigating principles with the view of forming or improving a sci- 
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nce. The primitive c hurch learnt this science to perfection, and was 
pure in doc trine, worship, aud government. 

* She soon degenerated, indeed, and then the call addressed to her was, 
not to seek after new light, but to return to old works. ‘‘ Remember 
from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works.” In 
after ages, the gospel has been more or less understood in different 
times, and among different churches ; but there is nothing in the nature 
of religion itself to have prevented the church, during any part of her 
past history, from reaching the same degree of purity as in her primi- 
tive times. We do not say, for example, that our ancestors, at the pe- 
riod of the reformation, reached the highest point of purity attainable 
by the church ; but we do say, there is nothing impossible in the st uppo- 
sition, that they had. If they had their errors and defects, let the 
charge be substantiated by proof; but let none have the effrontery to 
allege that they must necessarily have been blind and mistaken, and, 
with the whine of pretended commisseration, ascribe this to their having 
lived two or three centuries back, and been far behind in “‘the march 
of intellect.” In religion they may have been giants, though in other 
sciences they may have been, in comparison with us, mere pigmies.— 
With respect to the “latter day of glory,” of which some seem to en- 
tertain ve ry extravagant notions, it may be only remarked, that when 
we have regained what we have lost, and attained to something like the 
purity, the knowledge, the fidelity of our fathers, it will be time enough 
to talk of what we intend to do farther. In the mean time it would be 
well for us if we would “ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
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Art. IL]. The Christian World Unmasked. 
(Continued from page 225.) 

What comes from God is gift, and much he has to give; but nothing 
that he sel/s for work which we can do. He disdains suc h paltry com- 
nerce, and the saucy tribe of merit-mongers, who can fancy God will 
sell his heaven, and that their works may purchase it. 

Sir, remember, traps are laid around every fundamental doctrine; and 
| perceive your lips are heaving an objection to the present doctrine. 
Poor John, disguised, in the beard of Moses, and beloaded with the 
Sinai tables, is suborned to betray-his master, and compelled thus to 
speak, Blessed are they, that do his éommandments, that they may have 
right to the tree of life. (Rev. xxii. 14.) But Sir, if rewards are not 
of debt, as Paul affirms, they are not due for our works; and if not due, 
our works have no right to the rewards, no right to the tree of life: 
neither does St. John assert it. A mask is put upon his face, to hide his 
look and meaning. 

The word, (sia) which we translate a right, signifieth here, 
as frequently elsewhere, a gracious privilege. ‘Thus in his gospel, John 
says, “ls many as received Christ, that is believed on him, to them he 
guve (:§3siav) the privilege (as you read in the Bible margin) to become 
the sons of God: (John i. 12:) a privilege, not claimed as a right, 
through the merit of faith; but bestowed freely, as a gift. To them he 
gave the privilege to become the sons of God. 

Jesus says, He that believeth, possesseth everlasting life. Then by be- 
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lieving, he must surely enter the city gates, and taste of the tree of 
life. For if a believer should miscarry, the life he possesseth, proveth 
not an everlusting life, but temporary ; and the word of Christ falls to 
the ground. 

But a general answer may be given to all objections of this kind.— 
St. Sehie 4 says, They, that do his commandments, have a privilege to the 
tree of life. If youask what is meant by doing his commandments, | 
answer in one word, believing. Nay, Sir, do not start, like a young 
colt; but hear and judge, like aman. Working for life, is the law of 
Moses: belie ving for life, is the law of Jesus. And where divine faith is 
truly found, it will effectually justify, really sanctify, and surely glori- 
fy ; will bring a sinner out of Egypt, through the wilderness, into Ca- 
naan, and fairly perch him on the tree of life. 

Hear St. Paul’s account of faith: a choice apostle, but no great fa- 
vourite of the scribes. Human telescopes do not magnify Paul; he is 
not within the compass of their glasses;no moon-light plannet, but a 
star: and take the matterin hisown words. Made wise to salvation by 
Saith—become children of God by faith—justified by faith—recewe for- 
giveness of sins by. faith—sanctified by - fuith—recewve the Spirit thro’ 
faith access to God by faith—Christ dw elling in the heart by faith— 
work righteousness through faith—obtain promises by faith—walk by 
faith—stand by. faith—sav ed by grace through faith. And St. Peter 
‘adds, kept by the power of God through faith unto emerge (2 Tim. 
iii. 15. . iii, 26. Rom. iii. 28. Acts xxvi.18: xv. 9. Gal. iii. 14. 
Ephef. iii. 12,17. Heb. xi. 38. 2 Cor. v. 7. "elgg xi, 20. Ephef. ii. 
8. 1 Pet. a 5. 5.) 

Thus the Christian life, is a life of faith in the Son of God ; (Gal. ii. 
20 ;) and the Christian work, is to fight this good fight. Believing is the 
Christian’s trade and maintenance ; through Christ it obtaineth pardon 
and holiness, creates his present peace and future prospects, makes him 
steady and valiant in fight, and brings him triamphantly to glory. 

And now, Sir, w hen you hear the Philippian jailor asking Paul, 
What he must vo to be saved? You need not think the answer was de- 
fective, believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.— 
(Acts xvi. 30, 31.) This answer of Paul is transcribed from his mas- 
ters’s copy, Goye into all nations, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. He, that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved. (Mark xvi.15, 
16.) But if Paul’s answer was not defective, it is plain, that as doing 
was the sum of the law, so believing is the sum of the gospel. It is the 
total life of all duty, and the fotal term of all salvation; including and 
producing all obedience, yet crucifying all merit. Faith owes its birth 
and growth and blessings, all to Jesus; and it resteth wholly on him, re- 
nouncing self, and glorying in the Saviour, as the all in all. 

However, since professors frequently amuse themselves with fancies 
instead of faith, and think a mere assenting unto scripture doctrines is 
believing in Christ Jesus, something is often joined with faith, to pre- 
vent deception. Thus Paul declares, In Jesus Christ, nothing avails 
but faith, which worketh by love. (Gal. v. 6.) The words worketh by 
love, are added, as the genuine fruit and evidence of faith. If works 
of love are not produced, the faith is not of God; yet when produced. 
they do not justify. 

Perhaps you might be pleased to know St. John’s thoughts, about 
keeping the ‘commandments, because the text was quoted from him ; ; and 
his mind is intimated in his first epistle. Whatsoever we ask, we receive 
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of him, because we keep his commandments ; and this is his command- 
ment, that we should believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and 
love one another. (1 John iii. 22,23.) Does not the latter clause de- 
clare, that believing on Jesus is keeping the commandments? Love in- 
deed is added here, as before by Paul, yet only as an evidence ot faith, 
and a guard against delusion. 

Jesus Christ explained the moral law, for the conviction of sinners, 
and for a rule of life to believers; but when he declares the terms of sal- 
vation, nothing is mentioned but faith. It is never said, He that belie- 
veth and obeyeth shall be saved: but absolutely, he that beheveth, shall 
be saved. Here, obedience is designedly kept from our eyes, and with- 
drawn from faith to prevent our resting on obedience, as a condition of 
salvation, or a ground of justification. 

The apostles also give many rules to direct the walk of faith; and of- 
ten couple faith with love or obedience; and declare that the faith which 
produceth not good works, is adead faith, the cold product of an hu- 
man brain, and cannot justify. If faith is alone, unattended with 
works, it is not the faith of God, and does not unite the soul to Christ, 
and cannot draw life from him. But when the apostles speak express- 
ly of justification, you hear of nothing else but faith; then it is justified 
by fuith—saved by grace through fuith—believe in the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt be saved. At such times, like their master, they purposely 
drop obedience, to prevent a reliance on it for justification. 

When Paul is largely handling the point of justification, he quotes a 
passage from the Psalms, and introduceth it with this preface, “Even 
as David describeth the blessedness of the man, unto whom God im- 
puteth righteousness without works, saying,’ Blessed are they, whose 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered, blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord will not impute sin: (Rom. iv. 6, 7, 8:) Here Paul 
breaks off the quotation, and omits the latter clause of the verse, in 
whose spirit there is no guile. (Psal. xxxii. 1,2.) And why does he 
omit the latter clause? Because it describes the renewed nature and 
the fruit of a justified person, which were not to be considered in the 
matter of justification, but wholly withdrawn from our eyes. 

We are not justified before God, because our natures are renewed: 
but God justifies the ungodly through believing. (Rom. iv. 3, 4,5.) A 
sinner can be saved no other way, because the wages of sin is death ; 
yet it proves a most offensive way, through the pride of a sinner’s 
heart. 

Effectual and final justification by faith, is the capital doctrine of the 
gospel, a most precious grace of the new covenant, and the everlasting 
glory of the Redeemer. A man may steal some gems from the crown 
of Jesus, and be only guilty of petst larceny ; he may escape at last, like 
the cross-thief; escape through the fire, when his house is in a flame: but 
the man, who would justify himself by his own works, steals the crown 
itself, puts it on his own’head, and proclaims himself a king in Sion by 
his own conquests. 

Since therefore faith is the Jaw of the gospel, the term of salvation, 
the instrument of obtaining every blessing, and the general command- 
ment including all the rest, it must utterly exclude all justification by 
works. And the man, who seeks to be justified by his passport of obe- 
dience, will find no passage through the city-gates. He may talk of 
the tree of life, and soar up with his paper-kite to the gates of paradise, 
but will find no entrance. The gates belong to the prince of life, who 
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is the real tree of life ; and only they shall enter, who own him for their 
liege-lord, and place thei sir whole de »~pendence on him, and seek a passage 
through his grace entirely. Suchshall have a cheering taste of the tree 
below, and a joyous seat above. 

You are peeping on my bag, Doctor, for another fox, and here he js; 
a pretty brisk fellow, truly ' How sharp he looks, and casts a gloating 
eye on you, as if he had a message for you; and now he opens. “Doc- 
tor, | have listened to your talk, as I lay in the grazier’s bag, and be- 
lieve you are a greater fox than myself. Let the grazier look well to 
his purse, or he may find your fingers in it presently. Ihave many 
works to boast of ; but you have none, it seems ; and therefore raise 
racket about faith. Imust speak my mind freely, else my conscience 
will be loaded. All the honest foxes look upon you methodists, as a set 
of crafty villians; and they would not trust a pullet’s neck in any of 
your hands, notwithstanding all your sheepish looks. None can peep 
into a breast, you know; and there the instrument of faith is kept, 
which hooketh down salvation. But these hooks, instead of being gos- 
pel hooks, may chance to prove fish-hooks; and i suppose you are ang- 
ling for the grazier now, to catch him. The other night, as I was 
sauntering to a neighbor's henroost, | overheard some people talking of 
a slippery trick, lately played by a juggler. It seems, he talked high 
of faith, and called himself a deep professor, and he proved much too 
deep for shallow people there. His nimble tongue first gained their ad- 
miration, then their confidence, and then their purses. He borrowed 
many pretty sums, and having fairly caught them with his fish-hook, he 
prudently retired. ‘This may prove a caution to the grazier, not to snap 
at your baited hook, but to rest upon his good works, as the foxes do.” 
Why, Doctor, this fox is quite a master of arts, and seems a notable 
advocate for good works. And I must confess, some check seemeth 
wanting in the covenant of grace. Cheats will arise: and how must 
we deal with them, Doctor ? 

Deal with them, Sir! why, hang them, when detected; as Jesus 
hanged Judas. He had one religious cheat among his twelve, who 
made a penny of his master, butdid not live tospend it. This Judas 
bids you guard against such cheats, but not be scandalized at the gos- 
pel, when they happen. You would not sure renounce honesty, be- 
cause you have been cozened by a man, who made a false pretence to 
it; nor would | renounce my creed, because a sly professor proved a 
thief, and has been hanged. 

But, Sir, you quite mistake the matter, in supposing that the gospel 
does not guard against licentiousness. A covenant of grace cannot al- 
low of legal conditions, which may procure a right to life, in whole or 
part: this “would destroy the nature of the covenant. But it abounds 
with gospel-checks, which answer the same purpose ; and where they 
do not prove sufficient, nothing else would. 

Naked faith, or a whole and : ‘simple trust in Jesus, is the gospel-instru- 
ment, which brings salvation. But though faith alone, apart from its 
fruit, is the saving instrument; yet it cannot be alone. or without its 
fruit, where it is saving faith, as St. James declares. And the gospel, 
to prevent delusion, shews what is the fruit produced by faith. It bring- 
eth heavenly peace, purifies the heart, andovercomes the world. Faith 
is genuine, where these fruits are found, The betiever is a real branch 
of the true vine, and receives his fruit from it. The fruit shows the 
branch to be alive, but does not make it so: it beareth fruit, because it is 
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Where these fruits are neither found, nor truly sought, faith is not of 
God’s operation; it isa dead, and not a living fi ith. [tm: iy be clear in 

scripture doct trines, but has no real union with Christ, and of course no 
ne nee from him. It is not grafted in the vine, but tied to it with 
profe ssion-thread, and so is dead and withered. But, Sir, the fruit of 
faith does not justify a sinner; and this must be oft repeated, to check a 
legal heart, which 1s only moved by legal fears and hope S. 

None feel the force of gospel motives, till they taste of gospel bles- 
sings. Hell anda gallows proper checks in their place keep some out 
of mischief, who find no comfort, nor expect any in God's service ; and 
a fond hope of making purchases in heaven, puts some on almsgiving, 
fasting, and prayer. Suc h only make account of obedience, as of a 
thing whereby they must be sav ‘ed; and being told. it cannot save them 
because it is not perfect, they ask in much surprise, whi it then 1s it good 
for? Why Sir, itis good to glorify God forthe mercy of a rich and 
free salvation; a grateful homage paid to a gracious ‘God. And it is 
further good, to evidence the truth of faith to ourselves and others. 

When joy and peace are found throuch believing, and the sweet atone- 
ment is sealed on the conscience, a Christian crieth out, 1 ambought with 
a price, and must glorify God with my body and my spirit, which are 
God’s. (1 Cor. vi. 20.) With Paul, he can say, the love of Christ con- 
strains me, and feel its sweet compulsion. Gratitude begins to act, and 
love sharpens gratitude; and sights of glory, fetched in by faith, quicken 
both. 

The legal hope of being saved by our doings, is rooted deep in eve- 
y human mind, and never can be rooted up, till grace has overcome it. 
It made a busy stir, when the gospel first appeared; and has raised ter- 
nents ever since. Very early, some cried out, Except ye be circum- 


cised, ye cannot be saved. (Acts xv. 1.) Had they suffered circumci 
sion, as believing it a duty still requires 1, — p urposing by such obedi- 
ence to glorify God; or had they had used it, like ‘Timotiy, at Paul’s 


instigation, for a more convenient spreading uF the gospel, no harm at 
all had been done. But when they seek to be saved by thisdoing, Paul 
takes fire, throws pay hat up, and begins to bellow, Behold. T Pau A say 
unto you, that if ye be circumcised (with this view,) Christ shall profit 
you nothing. For 1 testify again to every man, that is (thus) cireumcei- 
sed, he is a debtor to do the whole /aw. Christ is become of no eflect to 
you, who are justified by the law: ye are fallen from grac (Gal. v. 2, 
3, 4.) | 

The Galatians did not seek to be wholly justified by works: no, they 
blended the two covenants together, as n noder n Christians do, a soucht 
to be justified trom both; partly from their own works, and partly from 
Christ. This appears from Paul’s saying Christ is of no effect 
to you who are justified by the law: Ghrist shall; profi tyou nothing.— 
Which implies, that the Galatians did e xpect some effect and some profit 
from C brist, as wellas some from their works. Again, when Paul says, 
Ye are debtors to do the whole Jaw; this also shows, they did not 
count themselves such debtors, but only sought a purtial justification, 
by sincere obedience to the law. 

The apostle’s meaning in the fore-cited passage is plainly this; Who- 
ever seeks to be justified in any measure by his works, such a one falls 
from grace, and becomes a debtor to do the whole law. Christ will 
justify you wholly, or none at all. Either take him as a whole Saviour, 
or he profits you nothing, is of no effect to you. 
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It matters not, whether the work be ritual or moral, that we seek 1, 
be saved by; whether it be parting with our cash in charity,or parting with 
our flesh in circumcision, which is the sorest work of the two; if we 
seek at all to be saved by any work of our own, we fall from grace, 
Therefore, when Paul had spoken first of circumcision in particular, he 
~—_ affirms of the whole law ,in general, that whosoever is justified by 
it, is fallen from | grace. 

Paul was eminent in ministerial labors and Christian holiness: yet jn 
the point of justification, he counted all things but loss, in comparison 
of Christ. His labors and his holiness, if rested on in any wise for 
justification, would have brought him loss instead of gain, and made 
Christ of no effect to him. He therefore desires to be found in Jesus. 
not having his own righteousness (to justify, ) but that which is through 
the fauithof Christ, the righteousness of God by faith. (Phil. iii. 7, 8, 9. 
In other words, he desires tobe found at the bar of God, not in his own 
personal righteousness, but in the righteousness of his heavenly surety. 

But you are waiting for more gospel- -checks, I perceive, to prevent 
the abuse of faith. What think you, Sir, of this, Faith working by 
love? It passed muster lately, yet wants to be reviewed; good troops 
are often exercised. It is a two-edged sword, which sliceth off the 
wanton ears of an antinomian, and the saucy hopes of a legalist. Faith 
is here described as a working principle, an heavenly root producing 
heavenly fruit; and thusit slays Herodians and Sadducees. But though 
a working faith, it worketh not for hire like a laborer, but like a son for 
love. A Child of God does not hope to purchase heaven by his works, 
but seeks with /oving heart to glorify an heavenly father for the mercy 
of adoption; and thus faith crucifies a pharisee. 

If you enquire of Habakkuk and Paul, who are lodged in the 
same apartment, both the Old and New Testament saint will tell you, 
The just shall live by faith, (Habak. ii, 4.—Gal. iii. mu.) Here they give 
you a believer’s character, he is a just or righteous man; and yet de- 
clare he does not dive by his righteousness, ‘does not gain a title unto 
life by it, he lives by faith. His new nature makes him hungry for im- 
planted righteousness, as a meetness for heaven; but his faith bids him 
seek an imputed righteousness, as his title to heaven. He follows after 
righteousness, as his proper business and delight; but sings at his work 
with Isaiah, Ja the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and in 
the Lord shall glory. (Isa. xlv. 24, 25.) 

Again, you read, without holiness no man shall see the Lord. (Heb. 
xii. 14.) A legalist would see the Lord by his holiness, by the merit 
of it,but he cannot:and an antinomian would see the Lord without holiness, 
but he must not. Thus a Christian man can neither see the Lord with- 
out holiness, nor by it. Which, though a truth, may seem a mystery to 
many. 

Lastly, The gospel declares roundly, that whosoever liveth ix the works 
of the flesh, in adultery, fornication, uncleanness, wantonness, idolatr y; 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, sedition, heresy 
envyings, murders, drunkeness revellings, and such like, shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God. (Galat. v. 19, 29, 21.) Forall, wholive and die 
in such works, plainly shows themselves destitute of that faith, which 
purifies the heart, and works by love. 


[To be continued. ]} 
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Ministers’ Salaries. 
Art. LV. Ministers’ Salaries. 
[From the New York Observer. ] 


Messrs. Editors. —Notwithstanding the clear right of ministers to 
introduce their own just claims to the notice of their congregations, 
and that too from the sacred desk, yet, you are aware, how they have 
rather chosen to suffer in silence, than seem to plead indelicately for 
their own support. : 

Wil] vou allow me, then, the use of your columns, for a few hints 
to the churches on this point ! 

The Apostle Paul has distinctly treated upon this subject, (1 Cor. 9, 
4—14.) and has laid down the law of Christ, in these words: “Even 
so hath the Lord ordained that they which preach the gospel, should 
live of the gospel.” 

What is more reasonable than that the man whoasa physician, a 
mechanic, a merchant, a lawyer, &c., might acquire fortune, but, who, 
at the call of a congregation, devotes his time and talents to their service, 
should, at the least receive from them a full support, and be entirely 
“free from worldly cares and avocations!’”” This claim is the more rea- 
sonable because in addition to their spiritual advantages, the services of 
the ministery have an important moral influence on the causes which 
promvte the temporal prosperity ot the people among whom they labor. 

Sut how are ministers commonly requited? Their compensation is 
ordinarily adjusted to the lowest possible estimate of their presumed 
wants ; it is sometimes the scantiest provision for the supposed neces- 
saries of life. And evea this is often complained of as a burden, and 
is reluctantly paid—if it be not sometimes actually withheld—or at 
least retained long after itis due. But out of this a minister must be 
always ready to exercise the rites of hospitality, and be an example 
of benevolence in giving to the support of the poor, and toward the 
spread of the gospel; and perhaps his own congregation are the fore- 
most in exacting from him compliance with these scriptural demands! 
Under the circumstances actually existing, it is a general rule that min- 
isters get into debt; are reduced to the most mortifying straits; lay 
out their money at the worst advantage ; and make no provision for 
old age, or for their families when they are called to leave them by 
death. 

Surely this is wrong; especially when in this country and particu- 
larly in this city, it is so completely in the power of the churches, to 
make an adequate compensation. 

There is another thing which congregations do not properly consider. 
It sometimes happens that by the erection of a commodious house of 
worship. they become somewhat in debt. In this emergency, they set- 
tle a minister, and in order to relieve themselves from the pressure upon 
their funds, they pay their minister less than they would otherwise be 
willing to do. What is this, but to make him virtually pay the interest 
and perhaps the principal of their church debt, instead of nobly divid- 
ing the burden among themselves! And by the time they have reliev- 
ed themselves and liquidated or reduced the debt, through the priva- 
tion of the minister—and it would become very proper to consider him, 
why it happens that people find out that it is easier to pay a smaller 
than a larger salary, and so they continue the former; or the minister 
dies, and his family are left without provision, if not in debt; or the 
congregation feel strong enough to employ a minister of more elo- 
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quence, at a higher compensation, and so the incumbent is induced tw 
lace for a more favored successor. This is “to 
p uit a viney ard and eat not of the fruit thereof; to feeda flock and 
eat uot ol the milk of the fleck see 1 Cor. 9: +e) 

But to let this pass. There is one aspect of this whole subject, which 
it is highly incumbent on the churches to consider at the present time, 

The increased activity of business and other causes, have enlarged 
individual wealth, and enormously advanced the price of every 
article ne cessary to the support and comfort of life. * lence all per- 
sons, Who can contro] the price of their own labor and service, have 
found it necessary, and have availed themselves of the necessity, to 
meet the extraordi nary demand, by a corresponding rise in their own 
wages. But there is one class of men who have not the power to ad- 
just their incomes to this new and increasingly trying state of things. 
‘These are all, who live on a fixed annual ; salary, adjusted some time 
back. Many of these, as cashiers, clerks, &c. can more easily than 
others, secure an increased compensation. But of all others, the most 
helpless are the ministers of the gospe |. ‘They are the last to be con- 
sidered, and the last to press their own wants. But how shall they 
who barely subsisted before, now meet the excessive demands upon their 
means? Shall they meet, and “combine,” and “strike?” This will 
not do. And yet, while all others raise their prices upon each other, 
the accumulated increase falls heaviest on the head of the clergyman, 
who pays, or contracts to pay, from 25 to 50 per cent. more than he 
did five years ago, for house rent, fuel, provisions, &c. How shall he 
be re lie ve d 

This is the business of the churches. Let them, then, assemble, and 
take this matter into consideration. Let them consider the law of Je- 
sus Christ on this subject; let them feel that if ministers “have sown 
unto them spiritual things, it is no such great matter that they should 
reap the carnal things of their people. Let them consult the proper 
dignity and comfort of their ministers——and permit them not to be em- 
barrassed, mortified and pained by unjust penuriousness. They do not 

ye on charity. Ksigs ‘must not be left to capricious generosity. Let 
the true ground be taken which justice and honor require from those 
who are gaining wealth, and are providing for their own necessities,— 
by increasing the price of their labor, products and merchandize,—-nor 
forget that this provision for themselves is unjust unless they put it 
into the power of their ministers to pay the advanced prices which they 
do not hesitate to require from them, Let the landlord, who has perhaps 
advanced his own minister’s rent, and the merchant who has advanced 
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the price of the woods which he sells to his own minister, ask himself 


how he is to be paid, and whether it is perfectly safe to sell or to lease to 
him, till he has seen that his congregation will enable him to pay all 
proper demands. 

lt may be objected that congregations cannot raise a larger salary 
Without raising the price of pew rents. Then let it be raised. It is as 
| dy se a thing to be raised, as house rent, wages, beef, or flour! If it 
ve right to pay $5 or $10 or $20 a year, for pew rent to support a cler- 
ie AE this be the preferable mode of raising his salary, it is 
right to add 25 or 50 per cent. if necessary, in order to meet his actual 


‘This is seriously felt, by all those who live on small incomes received for daily labor. 


t 


Chose who have large incomes,—revenues, which always more than meet their necessary 
xpenses, feel nothing of the inconvenience produced by exorbitant prices. 
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wants. There are some people who object to such a proposition as if 
it were something out of all reason. But do not they raise their own 
prices, and saddle the burden upon their own pastors, without hesitation, 
when they deal with them ? 
I am happy to state that some congregations have nobly moved in 
this matter; and have justly judged in a common sense mode, that if it 
takes almost 50 per cent. more to supporta family than it did five vears 
aco, then ministers cannot, any more than other men, live as cheaply 
as they did then; and if it be right to raise the price of provisions and 
houses, there can be nothing very foolish or sinful in meeting the rise, 
by taking the most convenient way to assist their ministers to pay it. 
; - PauLos. 


Arr. V. Catholic Communion in the present state of the Christian 


Church inconsistent with a due regard for truth. 


The above is the title of a “Leeture, delivered before the students 
of the Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed Synod of the 
West, Feb. 11th, 1836, by John T. Pressly, D. D.” For a copy of 
this Lecture we are indebted to a friend, to whom we owe an apology 
for not having noticed it sooner, And we have only time at present to 
say, that this seasonable production does honor to its author. We are 
much pleased with the sentiments which it contains. They are cer- 
tainly scriptural, and the publication of them, at present, much needed. 
We hope they meet a hearty response from all the members of the 
same Synod, to which Professor Pressly belongs. The following ex- 
tracts will show our readers the character of this excellent little 
pamphlet. 

“But according to the doctrine of what is termed Catholic commu- 
nion, the church ought to receive into her fellowship those who hold the 
essentials of Christianity, though they may difler from her in their 
views with regard to doctrines of comparatively subordinate importance, 
In opposition to this view suffer me to offer for your consideration the 
following objections. 

1. This plan of communion leads practically to the rejection of creeds 
or confessions of faith. A creed is an exhibition of what the framers 
of it consider the great doctrines of the Bible. One leading design of 
a creed, is the preservation of the purity of the church. When an in- 
dividual desires to be received into the communion of the church, she 
presents to him her creed, to ascertain whether he is agreed to walk 
with her in adherence to the truth as it is in Jesus. If he is willing to 
embrace this formula of the faith, which the church has adopted as her 
testimony to the truth, they can walk together in love and peace, being 
united in the truth; and he is therefore cordially received. But if men 
are received to the enjoyment of the highest privileges of the church, 
who are not willing to embrace her creed, but in many important par- 
ticulars reject it, does not this amount to a virtual declaration, that men 
may reject or embrace the creed of the church according to their plea- 
sure! And of what practical advantage is a creed, for the purpose of 
preserving the purity of the church, if men may enjoy all the distin- 
Vou. XIII. 28 
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guishing privileges of the church whether they are pleased to reject or 
embrace it’ It would manifestly be of no practical utility. And the 
church might just as well throw away her creed at once, as to receive 
into her fellowship those who are not willing to embrace it. 

2. This scheme of communion tends directly to produce indifference 
in relation to the truth. A particular branch of the church professes to 
receive a certain system of doctrines as taught in the sacred scriptures, 
and to this system her members are required to subscribe. But here is 
an individual who does not receive some of the doctrines comprehend- 
ed in this system, but on the other hand rejects them and testifies against 
them. And yet he is received into the fellowship of the church upon 
the ground of his adherence to the essential doctrines of the gospel.— 
What is this, but a practical declaration by the church in her official ca- 
pacity, that diversity of opinion in relation to these doctrinal truths is 
a matter of little or no importance. ‘They who reject them may enjoy 
the same privileges in the church as those who embrace them. And 
consequently the conclusion to which sucha course of conduct naturally 
leads, is, that it is a matter unimportant, what particular system of re- 
ligious opinions aman may embrace. The difference betwixt truth and 
error, is thus represented as a matter of trivial importance, and the minds 
of men are prepared to embrace whatever doctrines are most popu- 
lar or most congenial to their own taste. 

3. If the principle of catholic communion carried into practice, does 
not produce indifference in relation to the truth, it cannot fail to intro- 
duce discord and strife among brethren. One regards this doctrine as 
a precious truth, while another considers it as an absurdity. Now if 
men maintaining these discordant views, are brought together into one 
ecclesiastical fellowship, is it not manifest that in the present state of 
imperfection, animosity rather than brotherly love, must be promoted ? 
So long as professing Christians entertain different views with regard 
to doctrinal truths, there is a better prospect of peace, and some degree 
of harmonious feeling by maintaining distinct ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions. ‘To bring together those who maintain discordant opinions, is to 
convert the church of Christ into a Babel, a scene of confusion rather 
than a city of peace. Let therefore each particular branch of the 
church operate within her own sphere, according to the light to which 
she has attained, until that time shall come when we shall no longer 
see through a glass darkly, but shall see face to face and shall know as 
we are known. And in toe mean time, let brotherly love be cultivated, 
and let each one in his own proper place, endeavor so far as his influ- 
ence extends, to spread the light of evangelical truth. No union can 
promote the peace and prosperity of the church, which is not establish- 
ed upon the basis of truth. He therefore who does most to promote 
the reign of the truth as it is in Jesus, labors most efficiently to es- 
tablish that union, which will prepare the way for communion among 
all the followers of Christ.” 

We should indeed be glad, if this Lecture, containing such sound 
views on the subject of communion, were disseminated among the mem- 
bers composing the Associate Reformed Synod of New York. The 
following extract from the Christian Intelligencer, will at least show 
that one member of said Synod, (Dr. Proudfit) needs some light on 
that subject. The communion season referred to took place on a week 


day during the late annual meeting of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. 
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“ At half past two o'clock, an immense concourse collected in the spa- 
cious church of Dr. Thornes, to celebrate the love of him whose blood 
was shed to save a lost and ruined world. The exercises were deeply 
interesting. Perhaps no circumstances can be conceived of more sol- 
emn and app-opriate for the administration of the Lord’s supper,than such 
an occasion as the annual meeting of the Amcrican Board presents.— 
Here were the servants of Jesus convened to devise means for the uni- 
versal spread of that salvation which their Divine Master died to pur- 
chase. Here were Christian hearts beating high with holy emotions of 
love towards God and man. Here were missionaries in the Providence 
of God, returned to their native land. Here were the youthful and ar- 
dent aspirants for that glorious work. ‘These are the friends of mis- 
sions from every section of the country. Oh what a convocation !— 
What a delightful meeting! How full of joy! How well calculated 
to fire the soul, and kindle to workings of that expansive benevolence 
which |tnows no bounds, which encircles all, feels for all, labors for all, 
and rejoices in the spiritual and eternal welfare of all! Surely if at 
any period this side eternity, we can realize obligation, can put depend- 
ence on the mighty energies of God, and can glory in this strength, it 
is, it must be at a Cummunion table of our blessed Lord spread in circum- 
stances so interesting as these. 

Dr. Humphrey invoked a blessing. Dr. DeWitt gave out the bread, 
and eddressed the table with great feeling and tenderness. Dr. Beman 
distributed the cup, and made a solemn address, on renewed, and un- 
renewed consecration to God, in the great work which had called us 
together. Dr. Proudfit gave out the hymnon “Christian love.” 


‘¢ Let party names, no more 
The Christian world o’erspread,’’ &c, 


And after some enrapturing remarks, on the banquet we shall have in 
Heaven, broke out in joyful exclamation, 

‘*O sweet employ, to sing and trace 

Th’ amazing heights, and depths of grace ! 


To spend, from sin and sorrow free, 
A blissful, vast eternity ! 


‘*O what a grand, exalted song, 

When ev’ ry tribe and ev'ry tungue, 
Redeem’d by blood, with Christ appear, 
And join in one full chorus there !"’ 


The effect was thrilling. 
The whole congregation then rose, and united in the sweet and har- 


monious song of praise, after which a solemn and comprehensive bene- 
diction was pronounced by Dr. P. 





Art. VI. Religious Intelligence. 


Irish Pressyrertans—Westminster Conression.—The Dublin 
correspondent of the London Times, ina letter dated August 16th, 
gives the following account of the decision, by the General Synod of 
Ulster, of the question respecting the unqualified subscription of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, which has for some time produced 
much excitement in Ireland, and it is still feared may end in a new di- 
vision of the Presbyterian body in that country. —™. Y. Ob 
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On Friday I forwarded you a report of a very stormy discussion 
which took place on Tuesday, at a special meeting of the General Sy. 
nod of Ulster, regarding the necessity of an unlimited subscription to 
the Westmister Confession of Faith. 

After four days debate, the Synod, by an immense majority, have 
declared unlimited subscription indispensable on the part of candidates 
for the ministry. 

The minority on the question, which was led by the Rev. Mr. Car. 
lile. one of the members of the Board of National Education in Ireland, 
contended that the Westminster Confession, if adopted should be ac- 
companied by explanations of ambiguous passages relative to heresy, 
and other points. 

The majority, with Dr. Cooke, energetically opposed any compro- 
mise : but, in consequence of the turn which the debate had taken, a 
private conference or interloeutory meeting was agreed upon, to com- 
mence at half past seven on Tuesday evening. 

At that hour the Synod re-assembled, but the most rigid system of 
exclusion was adopted in regard both to reporters and the public. 

At seven o’clock of Wednesday morning the private discussion was 
resumed, and was continued with equal secrecy until midnight. 

At the same hour on Thursday morning the question “whether the 
declaratory overture for unqualfied subscription should be passed,” was 
resumed in open Synod. Another very protracted debate took place, 
in which ministers and elders from various parts of Ireland, took part. 

Mr. Dill, of Dublin, (one of the party opposed to unlimited subscrip- 
tion,) deprecated any thing like scparation. He said he did not at all ob- 
ject to the Confession of Faith, but contended that an unlimited subscrip- 
tion might prove injurious to the conscience, and an infringment on the 
natural liberty of the human mind. Man shouldonly insist on such confes- 
sions of faith as the Word of God requires. Mr. Dill then alluded to 
a former attempt to effect a junction with the Church of Scotland, which 
had totally failed; and even now, when the prospects, perhaps, seemed 
more satisfactory, it was but a Scotch compact; the whole benefit was 
on the other side. The General Assembly required unequivocal sub- 
scription to the Westminster Confession, and then the General Assem- 
bly would admit them to certain privileges if they produced a certifi- 
cate. And what was the church which dictated so haughtily? Was 
she perfectly immaculate ? 

Here Dr. Cooke, Mr. Browne, and Dr. Stuart, protested against re- 
flections upon the Church. Mr. Dill bowed to the decision of the House. 

Mr. Gibson, of Ballyboy, replied to the last speaker, alluding briefly 
to the deficiencies and imperfections under which the Church of Scot- 
land still labors, and the indications of her improvement. He dwelt 
on the kindly spirit with which she now sought to link other churches 
in a union with her, not only in England and Scotland, but in Ireland. 
A safe and healthful spirit of reformation was going on favorably in the 
Church of Scotland. They disavowed the connexion of several bodies 
in the South, who usurped the name, but were in reality not Presbyte- 


rians, and thus was the Church of Scotland waving the old banner of 


the Covenant once more. 


The discussion continued all Thursday and Thursday night. About 
half past four o’clock on Friday morning the roll was called, when there 
appeared : 
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For unqualified subscription, Ministers 





Elders 
Against it, Ministers 20 
Elders 8—28 
Majority for the Westminster Confession, 97 


The Synod then adjourned until the 2d of September. 

I thought it neeessary to send you the preceding abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the Synod, because that body has at length disposed of a 
question which has for a considerable time agitated a very important 
and numerous class of Dissenters—the Presbyterians of Ireland. The 
result may lead to further secessions from the General Synod of Ulster, 
the governing body of the great majority of the Presbyterians of this 
country. The Unitarians seceded from the General Synod some years 
since, and are now represented in what is termed the Remonstrant Sy- 
nod; but the vast body of the Calvanistic Presbyterians are in connex- 
ion with the General Synod, which appears to be upon the eve of a 
junction with the Church of Scotland. The subscription to the West- 
minster Confession will facilitate this amalgamation. 


Prouition or Missions in Russta.—The following article from 
the Missionary Herald, is an official order from the Russian Govern- 
ment prohibiting the labors of the Basle Missionary Society : 

“Gentlemen—In consequence of a memorial from the commander-in 
chief of Georgia, addressed to the minister of the interior, and forward- 
ed by him to the committee of Ministers, respecting your Missionary 
establishment at Shoosha, the committee, learning by the real state of 
things, that you, gentlemen, since the time of your settlement at Shoo- 
sha, have not yet converted any body, and, deviating from your proper 
limits, have directed your views to the Armenian youth; which, on the 
part of the Armenian clergy, has produced complaints, the consequences 
of which may be very disagreeable, have concluded to prohibit you all 
missionary labors, and for the future, to leave it to your own choice to 
employ yourselves with agriculture, manufactures or mechanical trades. 

“ To prevent any cause of further complaint on the part of the Ar- 
menian clergy, they forbid you to receive the Armenian youth into your 
schools. 

“It has pleased his majesty, the emperor, to confirm this decree of 
the committee of ministers.” 

At present, says the Missionary Herald, there are five missionaries, 
four clergymen, and one priest, connected with the Shoosha mission ; 
weeping, as you will readily suppose, over the desolations of Zion, whose 
walls they are thus peremptorily forbidden to repair. 

“On the north side of the Caucasus mountains, at a place called Ka- 
rass, is a Scottish missionary colony. It was established under the pa- 
tronage of the late Emperor Alexander, who gave to that estabiishment 
the prerogatives and form of a colony, for the sole purpose of avoiding 
the opposition which he apprehended would immediately be roused by 
the Russian church against a Protestant mission. 

“About the time the government order was issued, forbidding the 
Shoosha missionaries to proceed with their labors, a similar one was 
forwarded to Karass, commanding the Protestant missionaries there, 
six in number, one Scottish and five German, to cease entirely from their 
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missionary labors, and stating that missionaries of the Russian church 
were soon to take their p laces.” 


InroLERANCE IN HotLanp.—The Dutch government on the 5th of 
July, issued a decree declaring that the dissenters of Holland, in not 


submitting the regulations and organization of their religious communi- 
ty, contravene the laws. ‘The decree therefore forbids the future as- 
semblies of the Dissenters. In Holland, it seems religious worship can- 
not be practised until it has received the sanction of the state. Per- 
mission must be obtained to form a religious community, and without 
that permission the law will not recognize the existence of such a com- 
munity, and declares it unlawful. There has prevailed considerable ex- 
citement on the subject of the measures of government, and several 
legal prosecutions have been commenced under the new decree. The 
Journ: il de la Haye tells the following story : 


“One of these young Pastors (says that Journal) whom the ecclesi- 


astical authority had suspended from his functions, forgot himself so far 
as to repair, accompanied by a great number of his partisans, to the 
Church, in order, by force, to make himself master of the pulpit where 
his successor was at the moment preaching. The latter gentleman, 
seventy years of age, was so seriously ill-treated by the multitude of 
fanatics who surrounded his young antagonist that a very little farther 


V iole ‘nce would have converted the Church of God into a ‘place of mur- 
der.’—Rei. Intelligencer. 





Art. VII. Miscellany. 


[ From the Boston Recorder. } 


“Courcnes—Preacners—Smart Men.’”—Mr. Editor—I hear 
much said in the churches about smart men—men of talents, great men, 
powerful preachers, &c. &c., and this more particularly in reference to 
candidates for settlement. ‘The question asked by churches in want of 
pastors, are not, is the candidate a good man? sound in the faith? em- 
inently pious, devoted and active '— but is he a smart man? a man of 
talents? a popular preacher? This has become universal, from the aris- 
tocratic city congregation with its salary of two or three thousand a 
year, down to the feeble soc iety with its stipend of two or three hun- 
dred. Indeed, the feebler the church, the more unwillingness is often 
manifested to take up with a sound, pious, faithful minister of ordinary 

talents. This feeling is doing immense mischief both among the weal- 

thy and feeble congregations ; but more especially the latter. Ihavea 
few things to say to ‘small churches and teeble congregations on the 
subject. I am not about to detract an iota from the smart men. Would 
to God all the Lord’s prophets were ten times more gifted, provided they 
were all a little more pious than smart. But then there are evils con- 
nected with having one of our present race of smart men, of which 
feeble churches little dream. Wealthy eongregations can afford to bear 
these evils perhaps, because they must have great men at all events; 
though some of them are dying under their popular preachers. But 
feeble churches should look well to thie matter. For 
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Ist. Many who pass for smart men, are more showy than sound— 
more brilliant than deep. They can let off a few sermons and speech- 
es wonderfully well, and their pond is out. 

2. Smart men are often more learned than pious, and by their levity 
and work ily conformity, and want of sprituality, spoil all their Sabbath 
ministrations. 

3. If your preacher is a smart man, very possibly you will be proud 
of him. and will worship your preacher more than God; and then God 
= blast both him and you. 

. If you obt 1in a smart man, most probably he will be ambitious, 
an soon think, that such talents as he possesses ought not to be con- 
fine ‘-d to such a humble sphere. 

If your minister is a smart man, and has the reputation of it 
ieeaialk then the large churches and colleges will most probably entice 
him away. He will have cad/ upon call, till at last he becomes satisfied 
that the provide nce of God calls him to leave. And then 

6. You will find that having once had a smart man, you will not be 
willing to take up with any thing less than just such a smart man again. 
These smart, strong men, make churches fastidious. I know a small 
church that is now dying from this cause. It has had one or two smart 
men, and they have broke away suddenly, and now this church is not 
willing to take up with any thing much less than Dr. Beecher. 

Many of our smart men (I grieve to say it) do not preach the 
gospel plainly, pungently, fully. ‘They sacrifice sound doctrine and 
faithful dealing to popularity. ‘They wreath the sword of the spirit 
with so many rhetorical flowers, that it does not “pierce even to the divi- 
ding asunder of soul and spirit.” This sacrificing at the shrine of pop- 
ular applause is killing the orthodoxy and piety of many congregations. 

The poor leave the churc h because the »y are not fed. Aud when God’s 
poor leave a church for such, or any other cause, orthodoxy and piety 
will soon follow. 

8. Smart men make churches fastidious. Like children fed on con- 
diments, they have no relish for sound, wholesome instruction. Their 
gospel must come to them through a richer tube. They spurn at the 
“sincere milk of the word,” unless it is dealt out with a silver spoon 
highly ornamented, and from a silver bowl set round with gems and 
brilliants. No preacher is popular with them, whose ministrations en- 
lighten their understanding, mortify their vanity, oracey their pride, 
correct their bad tempers, reprove their sloth, exalt their Saviour, and 
make them forget their preache r in their love and shelvatinn of his 
Master. But a minister is sure to be very popular with them, respec t- 
ing whom they can say, “t whi ita fine sp yeaker,” “what a fine voice,’ 
“what beautiful figures,” ‘what eloquent sentences,” “what striking 
illustrations,” “ what correct taste,” ‘ what powe srful reasoning; in 
short, “ what a charming man and preacher he is”!!! ‘Thus the man 
is loved, praised and followed, instead of his divine Master. O how 
some of these smart men, swollen by the breath of human flattery, will 
shrivel up, when they come before the judgment seat! Feeble churgh- 
es, can you afford to have a smart man! Paun. 


Tue Sassatu.—The interest in behalf of the Sabbath is rapidly in- 
creasing in England. The established church is taking an efficient part 
in various efforts to increase this interest. The Bishop of London is 
actively engaged. The House of Commons had endeavored to coun- 
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teract the evil of Sabbath desecration by incorporating in the charters 
of railroad companies and similar associations for public acc -ommodation, 
the express proviso, their cars, &c. “ Shall rest on the Sabbath.” The 
proviso has in sever al instances, however, been rejected by the House 
of Lords. 


Tue Associate Rerormep Synop or New-Yorx.—The annual 

meeting of this Judicatory took place at the city of New-York in the 
early part of September, but we have not receive lac opy of the minutes 

of their proceedings. We have learned, however, to our great sur- 
prise, that they te sndered an invitation to our suspe nded co- presbyter, 
Mr. Stark, to take a seat with them as a corresponding member. It 
was known to many, if not all the members of that reverend body, that 
the Associate Synod had, for certain immoralities of conduct, suspended 
Mr. S. from tbe exercise of all the functions of the gospel ministry, and 
from the communion of the church. Even mere civil and literary in- 
stitutions are accustomed to regard with some deference the acts of 
other kindred institutions in the expulsion of their members. We can- 
not therefore but regard this proceedure of the Associate Reformed 
Synod as unparallelled in the history of the conduct of independent 
churches in relation to each other’s disciplinary acts. We venture to 
say, that such sycophancy towards an individual under censure, and 
such discourtesy towards the judicatory inflicting that censure, could 
not have been committed by any other ecclesiastical body in the uni- 
verse. Indeed, we know nothing that can mateh such conduct, unless 
t be that of a certain Dr. in New-York, who is represented (we hope 
misrep) esented, for his own sake,) as swearing on a late occasion, that 
Wr. Stark is a minister in good standing in the Associate Church. An 
explanation is much needed. 

Notice.—We have with the present number finished the early his- 
tory of the Secession from tne Established Church of Scotland. The 
acceptableness of this article will, we hope, be an inducement to the 
author to have it published in book form. There are very many in 
our church, who do not take the Monitor, who would doubtless be glad 
to put themselves in possession of this history. And besides it ought, 
if possible, to be disseminated among those who may have formed very 
unfavorable opinions respecting Seceders, from the unjust and perverted 
account given of them through the pages of the Biblical Repertory. 
‘The editors of which periodical have been placed by Mr. Beveridge in 
no enviable light, viewed as historians. We hope Mr. B. will go on 
with the history of the Secession Church, and bring it down to the pre- 
sent time. 

We may notice in this connection that we have cause to complain of 
the negligence of correspondents. Out of some eighty settled ministers 
in our church, only five or six pretend to write for the pages of the 
Monitor at all; and even these, with one or two exccptions, have not of 
late manifested the same promptitude as formerly in digesting matter 
for our pages. Without the help of our brethren it will be impossible 
for us to sustain the character of the Monitor. .4 word to the wise is 


sufficient. 
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To our Patrons. 


We have received the names of a few subscribers more than we are able to sup- 


ply with the back numbers of the present vol. 


These shall be furnished with the 


second half of the yolume, and gratuitously, if desired. 
Subscribers who are in arrears are requested to make payment as soon as 


ticable. 
discount here as possible. 


Such no/es ought to be sent us, as are believed to be subject to as little 
Sometimes the postage 
away with all the profits. All letters ovght to iepene 


and discount on notes sent us, run 
paid, excepting such as con 


tain remittances or directly relate to the interests rt the Monitor. 

As we have received no remittances of late through the Post-Office, and as we are 
got without apprehension, that there may have been some miscarria we have 
concluded, for the satisfaction of the persons concerned, henceforth to poli 
monthly, on the cover, an account of all monies received KP 

} MARTIN. 
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